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PREFACE BY TIIE AUTHOR 


TO TIIE EI1IST EDITION. 


The object of the Author of the following pages has 
been, by a simple statement of facts, to attract atten¬ 
tion to a circumstance of which, lie has reason to be¬ 
lieve, a great majority of the Indian public is not 
aware; namely, the existence of an elevated tract of 
country, with a climate completely European, situated 
within the heart of our own dominions in Southern In¬ 
dia, aud accessible from almost every part of the three 
presidencies. In pointing out the advantages to be de¬ 
rived from a judicious use of the climate of the Neil- 
glierries,* both in the cure and prevention of Indian 
diseases, lie has taken experience for his guide, resting 
nothing on theory, aud enabling his readers to judge for 
themselves as to the justice of the conclusions he has 
drawn. 

The author feels assured that lie has nothing to fear 
from the criticism of a candid and enlightened public 

* Properly Nil-iris, from the Ilimlee words Nil. (blue.) and 
(hri, (a mountain.) Tin- usual elfect of the atmosphere being to 
invest distant hills with a blue tint. 






on tin; facts and opinions lie has ventured to submit to 
them ; but he would entreat their indulgence for the 
many glaring deficiencies which they cannot fail to per¬ 
ceive in the style and arrangement* of this little treatise ; 
deficiencies, which want of leisure, from constant profes¬ 
sional occupation, forbids his attempting to supply, even 
if his inexperience in the art of composition would permit 
of his doing so with judgment and success. 

It only remains for him to offer his acknowledgments 
to several friends, who have afforded him their invalu¬ 
able assistance in preparing this work for the press; 
in particular to W. II. S.wovlt, Esq, of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, who suggested the plan, and lias 
kindly undertaken to furnish the Maps, lloutes, and 
Drawings, and to superintend the printing and correc¬ 
tion; to Baron IIugel, for his valuable paper on the 
Botanical Physiognomy of the Kills, inserted in the body 
of the work; and to the Ilev. Mr. Schmid, for his 
copious catalogue of Plants in the Appendix. 

Uolucumtmd, 1 77// October, 1833. 

* Tliv l’.ditor lias endeavoured to methodize the ui'i'an^enieut in 





PREFACE BY THE EDITOR 


TO l’JI K 1'UtST £I)1TI()X. 


The conflicting accounts which the Editor received 
from persons to whom he addressed himself for informa¬ 
tion, when he was projecting a visit from Madras to the 
Ncilghcrrics, with respect to the difficulties of the ap¬ 
proaches to them, and in regard to the accommodation 
afforded to visitors, and the number of servants and 
other necessaries requisite for a temporary residence at 
Ootacamund, suggested to him the idea of soliciting the 
author of the following sheets to compile an account of 
the Ilills, and to embody in it statements in reference 
to the points in question, on the accuracy of which com¬ 
plete reliance might be placed. 

That gentleman, lie was satisfied, was the person best 
qualified, both from long experience and from being 
possessed of every species of information respecting the 
Hills, to draw up such an account of them as would be 
practically useful; and lie feels assured that the work 
which, in compliance with his suggestion, has been pro¬ 
duced, will not only prove a valuable guide to those who 
may resort to them in pursuit of health, but will be 
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perused with interest by the general reader, as it ( 
veys, in a simple and unpretending style, a faithfu’ 
of the climate, scenery, productions, and capabilities of a • 
tract of country which is so luxuriant and salubrious, 
that it may be justly said to form an Oasis amidst the 
arid plains of the peninsula of India.* 

W. II. Smoclt. 

Calcutta, 1831. 

* A copy of the first edition lias been presented bv the Editor 
to the Outucaimmd subscription Library, for the use of visitors. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXPLANATORY ISTUOIH'CTIOX. 


Strange as it may appear, the fact is indubitable, that the 
Indian community, generally, are not aware of the existence 
of a region within their reach, of easy access, possessing a 
climate acknowledged, and by meteorological evidence prov¬ 
ed to be, the most equable in the world, and fully as 
bracing and strengthening as that of any part of Great 
Britain. 

Strange, that ignorance of this favored spot should have 
been so prevalent in any part of India; but still more strange, 
that many able writers in the service of the Madras and 
Bombay Governments, should have devoted their labours 
almost in vain, so far as the public in general is concerned, to 
describe the character of the Ncilgherry Hills, bv lucid me¬ 
moirs and reports ; backed as they have been, too, by the anxie' 
ty of the Madras Government to promote the advancement 
of these Hills as a sanatarium, evinced by their publishing 
those reports: most strange, we repeat, that, with so much 
to awaken curiosity and excite enquiry, the public, even of 
Madras and Bombay, have seemingly lost sight of much 
that has been promulgated, though so palpably conducive 
to their benefit. Many have visited the spot, but few com¬ 
paratively arc acquainted with the existence of such sources 
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of information regarding it; and fewer still, of the visitors, 
have contributed their mite towards bringing to the notice 
of their fellow-exiles, that there is a pure air and restoring 
climate at their command, where they themselves have regain¬ 
ed all, of which the withering heat and enervating damp of the 
plains, had combined to rob them. 

The Editor lias been led to these remarks by the circum¬ 
stance, that, when on the Hills, he could not discover any of 
the publications he has alluded to, with exception to a few 
in the possession of one individual; and to these he will 
have occasion to refer more particularly hereafter. 

To obviate the necessity of notes, and to render the pre¬ 
sent work more complete, as a guide to the Xeilgherrios at 
the present day, the Editor has thought it better, to incor¬ 
porate all the information he has collected from other sources, 
as well written, as personally communicated, during his late 
visit, and to modify I)r. Bailcie’s remarks, and the observa¬ 
tions of other writers, accordingly. This will account for the 
apparent anachronisms that occur ; and which might, other¬ 
wise, strike the reader, and those more especially who are 
familiar with the first edition, as affecting the accuracy of 
what is stated in this. 

The lapse of more than twenty years has worked great 
changes ; hut the climate of the Hills remains the same, in 
all its salubrity. 

It was only, as will hereafter appear, in the year 1819 that 
the Xeilgherrios were ascended by two members of the Madras 
C’ivil Service; who, in the enthusiasm created by the grand 
discovery they had made, gave to their Government a faithful 
picture of what they had seen; and, though far less vivid in 
its coloring than the scene of magnificence which their 
wondering eyes beheld, little credit was attached to it by the 
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community. People were taken by surprise. Some entirely 
disbelieved that such a country and climate could exist with¬ 
in twelve degrees of the equator ; others, who understood 
the principle on which the temperature of elevated regions 
is regulated, could not conceive how the Neilgherries, so long 
within the limits of the Company’s possessions, should have 
thitherto escaped notice: and consequently presumed that their 
elevation was far less than it was described to be; and, but 
for tlio two disinterested persons alluded to, these celebrat¬ 
ed mountains might have been consigned to tbe vault of 
all the Capulcts. To show how very easy it is to pass from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, idle gossip had been busy 
with tiie Neilgherries. It was confidently reported, and as 
eagerly believed bv the natives, that there was a race of white 
giants on the Neilgherries, regular magicians and enchanters, 
who were governed by the giant liawun himself; and con¬ 
sequently that it would be prudent to allow the Gogs and 
Magogs to remain in undisturbed possession of their own 
cloud-wrapt summits. The reign of prejudice and scepticism, 
however, gradually gave way to the slow, but sure induc¬ 
tions of reason and the tests of experience ; and the commu¬ 
nities of Madras and Bombay were at length awakened to a 
just sense of the blessings, which were in store lbr them by 
possessing in their own circle and within the reach of their 
members, an asylum, to which they might, under almost 
every lurm ot disease, resort with every probability of ad¬ 
vantage, and eventual recovery. 

llio Bail-road already completed to Arcot, about seventy- 
one miles of tbe distance from Madras, and which is In rapid 
pi ogress ol extension towards tiie opposite coast, with a 
branch to the foot of tiie Hills, will, it is expected, be iinish- 
ed in about two years and a half, and will then render the 
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access to the latter, the easy journey of a Jay instead of a 
tedious travel of lour or live days: and this enables the 
Editor to dispense with thirty pages of protracted routes 
given in the first edition ; and he bins substituted for them 
lull particulars in regard to routes, distances, and stages, 
as at present existing: the lines of the routes appear in 
the Map. 

13ut to shew the facilities of the journey, the Editor will 
simply mention, that he left the Hills, on his return to Calcut¬ 
ta, on the 5th of September last; reached Madras on the 9th ; 
remained there two days ; embarked on a steamer, and reached 
Calcutta on the 10th : again embarked on a steamer, on the 
2:3rd of September ; and reached Ootacamund on the 1st of 
October ; having remained two days on the wav at Madras. 
He arrived within one hour of the time at which, by the 
Calcutta Electric Telegraph, he had apprized his friends of 
his expectation of meeting them, to breakfast, at the Bunga¬ 
low near the head of the “ Seegoor Pass.” 

In addition to the lull information contained in the body 
of the work, as to the approaches to the Hills, and the ac¬ 
commodation now afforded, by recent improvements botli 
at Ootacamund and Coonoor, and which will shortly be 
extended to Ivotergberry, the Editor submits the following 
for the particular notice of those contemplating a visit to 
the Hills from Calcutta. 

It may be assumed, that such intending visitors will pro¬ 
ceed to Madras in one of the P. and 0. Company’s steam 
vessels which make the passage in four days ; and it may 
reasonably be expected, that, in a short time, the voyage 
will he accomplished in three : the distance being 770 miles, 
and a rate ol‘10.'. knots per hour being anticipated by the 
screw steamers. The passage-money for a single per <on to 
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Madras, is 1G0 rupees, and for a native servant 40: and 
if the passenger returns to Calcutta, within lour months, 
the rates arc reduced. 

If the steamer anchors off Madras after dark, although 
the Mussoolah Boats may come off, it will not he safe to 
laud: passengers must be content to remain on board till 
the boats return at daylight. 

Three or four persons with their ordinary baggage, may 
go in one of these boats: they average about 11 tons each. 

In*ordinary weather, the surf wave is not above three lect 
high ; and that zealous Otliecr, Captain Biden, the Master 
Attendant, gives all commanders of vessels timely notice, by 
signal, when caution is necessary. Scarcely an accident lias 
occurred to a passenger boat during man) - years past- 

On landing, numerous palankeen carriages, or “ Bandies,” 
as they are called, will be found waiting on the beach, and 
carts for luggage. 

There are three good Family-Hotels, kept by respectable 
natives on the Mount road, about two miles distant from 
the Beach ; and the Editor can confidently recommend Uio 
one called “ The Elphinstono Hotel.” Those in the town 
of Madras, are not adapted for families. 

The Madras Club is justly considered as the most admi¬ 
rably conducted institution of the kind in India: members 
of the Bengal Club arc considered as members ; and gentle¬ 
men travellers find no difficulty in being admitted to it 
benefits, on the introduction of a member. 

The shops at Madras are, for all the purposes of preparing 
to visit the Hills, as well supplied with requisites as any in 
Calcutta ; and investments of European clothing and articles 
of dress and for household purposes, from London and Paris, 
are as abundant and varied, as the importations to Calcutta. 
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in all the requirements as well of ladies as of gentlemen. 
This renders it unnecessary to load baggage with clothes, be¬ 
yond what the visitor already possesses, suited to the climate. 
At Madras, where there are good tailors and dress-makers, a 
sojourn of two days is sufficient to prepare for the journey. 

The respectable firm of Taylor and Co. have Livery 
Stables, almost as extensive as any in Calcutta ; and the hire 
of carriages of every description, is much more reasonable. 

Messrs. Burghall and Co., and others, who are proprietors 
of the transit carriages (drawn by Horses or Bullocks, as 
may be desired) will lay the transit from Arcot, on a day’s 
notice ; instructions transmitted by the Electric Telegraph 
to their agents on the line, enabling them to do so without 
risk of disappointment. 

There have been numerous publications descriptive of tho 
Keilglierrics, and it is much to be regretted that many of 
them are now out of print. Several, however, are within 
reach of enquiry, and some of them are well deserving of 
perusal; furnishing, as they do, valuable details of the Geolo¬ 
gical formation of the Hills, their Topography, general sta¬ 
tistics, capabilities for agriculture, and great productiveness, 
with observations on their nativo inhabitants, and specula¬ 
tions as to their origin ; none of which come within the scope 
of a work professing simply to be a guide. But the Editor 
has taken the liberty to select from these, and incorporate, 
much of the valuable matter contained in them ; and he 
trusts that by inviting attention to a list, which will be 
found in the appendix, of all the works that, by the most 
diligent enquiry, he has been able to trace, he may open a 
readier access to them than attended his own researches. 

Before closing his remarks, the Editor cannot refrain from 
quoting the recorded sentiments of two eminent personages 
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who visited the Hills; and the value of whose opinion of 
their climate and capabilities, is enhanced by the assurance, 
that it was uttered by men whose minds were free from all 
bias in regard to them. 

The late highly distinguished prelate, Bishop James, in a 
letter addressed to the Bight Hon’ble S. B. Lusliington, 
then Governor of Madras, dated “ Ootacamund, Deer. 4th, 
1830,” says: “ The Hills far exceeded anything I had 
allowed myself to expect. I have been racking my memory 
for some place to compare them with; the closest resem¬ 
blance I can find, is ‘ Malvern’ at the fairest season : but 
the extent, and bold variedy give these a decided superiority. 
I have a fuller sense of the enjoyment to be derived from air 
and exercise than I remember to have ever experienced, at any 
time, or at any place,. Of the capacity for agricultural im¬ 
provements which really exist here, no one can doubt.” 

The Marquis of Dalhousie, when at Ootacamund, in 1855, 
received a memorial from the residents, soliciting the exten¬ 
sion of the Electric Telegraph line to that place ; and iu his 
reply, communicated by Mr. Edmonstonc, as secretary to 
the Government of India, he says ; “ In the three stations of 
Ootacamund, Coonoor aud Koterghcrry ; there is a large body 
of permanent residents, and a very numerous assemblage of 
occasional visitors during a great part of the year His Lord- 
ship entertains no doubt whatever that the settlements will 
rapidly increase with increasing facilities of access to them 
and growing knowledge, of the great advantages of their varied 
and admirable climate. 

“ A wing of a European Begimont, also, is stationed close 
at hand, at Jackatalla; and His Lordship has no doubt that 
it will become the quarters for a whole Begiment.” 

So large a community may, in the opinion of the Governor 
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General, fairly ask at the hands of the Government the small 
boon which they now solicit; and his Lordship has great 
pleasure in giving them assurance that they shall enjoy it.” 

To the Editor, now, only remains the pleasing duty of 
doing himself the honor, of respectfully offering his humble 
anil grateful acknowledgments to the ltight Hon’ble Lord 
Canning, Governor General of India, and to the ltight 
Hon’ble Lord Harris, Governor of Madras, for the libera¬ 
lity with which their Lordships have granted to him, the 
privilege of seeking aid from the Lithographic Departments 
of Government, at Calcutta and Madras : in the execution 
of the sketches of the scenery which accompany this volume 
at the press of the former ; and of the Maps which accompany 
the work, at the latter Presidency. 

Lord Harris, on the Editor’s waiting upon him at Madras, 
expressed himself so highly pleased with the panoramic view 
of Ootacamund which was presented for his Lordship’s in¬ 
spection, that the Editor was encouraged to persevere in the 
task which he had proposed to himself, of submitting to the 
Indian community a topographical ■work with Illustrations 
of what it described, notwithstanding that the lithographic 
art was yet in its infancy in this country, where no tinted 
views had hitherto been attempted, nor any of importance 
even drawn in chalks. His Lordship at the same time 
granted to the Editor permission to take as many impres¬ 
sions as he desired, from the stone already prepared, of a 
Map of the Hills, then in progress of execution under his 
Lordship’s directions, in the chief Engineer’s Department; 
after, of course, as many copies had been supplied for the 
purposes of Government as the service required. 

The great interest which his Lordship has always taken 
in the prosperity of the Ncilghcrrics, and the encouragement 
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thus given to tlie Editor’s labours, emboldened him, to 
solicit the honor of being permitted to dedicate the present 
volume to his Lordship; and this honor was graciously 
conceded. 

To Colonel Faber, chief Engineer of the Madras army, 
and to Leiut. P. P. S. O’Connell of his Department, the 
warmest thanks of the Editor are due, for their cordial co¬ 
operation in carrying into effect the orders received from the 
Government, in regal'd to the assistance of the Lithographic 
establishment under their charge. 

To Captain Thuillier, Deputy Surveyor General of India, 
the Editor tenders his best acknowledgments for the facilities 
afforded him in the execution of the lithographic sketches 
of the scenery ; which, without his assistance and sugges¬ 
tions, coupled with the permission to make use of the litho¬ 
graphic stones in the Department, must have been alto¬ 
gether abandoned. 

To bis friends Col. Cameron, C. 13. commandant of the 
Ncilgherries, of whom the Editor has the pleasure of mak¬ 
ing further mention in the body of the work; to Captain 
Francis, of the Madras Engineers ; to Dr. Sanderson of 
Madras ; to Dr. Macbeth of H. M. 74th Highlanders ; to 
Dr. John Scott, of Ootaeamund ; and to Professor Oldham of 
Calcutta ; the Editor has to return his sincere thanks for 
much valuable aid in personal and written communications, 
of which ho has made use in his compilation. 

Mr. Henry Frazer, who, under the directions of the Editor, 
sketched the original views of the scenery; and transferred 
them to the stone, is the first artist who has introduced into 
India the improvement in lithographic drawing produced 
hv tinting; and ho has exhibited in the execution of his 
task a degree of skill pronounced by C’apt. Thuillier, Capl, 
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C. Young, and Professor Oldham, themselves accomplished 
artists, to be highly creditable to his abilities, and unequal¬ 
led by any known lithographer in this country : and his 
labours having been thus successful, his talents and industry 
will, the Editor feels assured, soon lead, as they deserve to 
lead, to the attainment of the independence which he so well 
merits. The Editor begs to render his acknowledgments 
to the above gentlemen, for their kindness in permitting 
him to enhance the value of the preceding testimony in favor 
of Mr. Frazer, by the addition of their names. 

The thanks of the Editor are also justly due to Mr. Tt. 
M. Smith, of the Surveyor General’s Department, for his 
unremitting attentions ; and for the pains he has bestowed 
and the able assistance he has given, as well as for the inter¬ 
est he has taken in superintending the lithographic execu¬ 
tion of the drawings. 

A preface, however essential to a thorough understanding 
of the work it precedes, is seldom read, probably not by one 
in twenty of those wlm have an interest even in a full com¬ 
prehension of the latter. Adverting to this, the Editor has 
forced his, as it were, upon the notice of the reader, by con¬ 
stituting it the leading portal to what lies beyond it. If 
lie has erred, he pleads as his excuse, the earnest desire of 
extending a great blessing, by a conviction of its existence ; 
and of inducing an acceptance of it, in the assurance of a 
fulfilment of what it promises. 



CHAPTER II. 




Ox entering upon the perusal of this chapter, the reader 
is requested to advert to the intimation given in the pre¬ 
ceding, of the Editor’s intention “to incorporate all the 
information ho has collected during liis late visit ; and to 
modify Dr. IJaikic’s remarks, and the observations of other 
writers, accordingly.” Bearing this in mind, any apparent 
anachronism will be intelligible, and the worthy Doctor 
exempted from imputations for which the Editor is re¬ 
sponsible ; with this caution, he is now introduced, to speak 
for himself. 

—Before proceeding to give a detailed description of the 
Neilghorrics, it will probably be interesting to the general 
reader, and still more to such invalids as propose paying 
them a visit for the restoration of their health, to be pre¬ 
sented with a condensed view of the principal peculiarities 
of their climate, situation, &e., which have occasioned their 
being selected as a place of resort for Europeans. 

The Keilghcrries, then, are situated in the S. of India, 
"ithin the Madras Presidency, and between the 11th and 
12th degrees of N. latitude and 7Gth ami 77th degrees of 
E. longitude, on the confines of the Provinces of Coimhatoor 
and Malabar. They are joined to the table-land of Mvsoor 
I'.v a narrow neck of land, but are completely isolated on 
every other side, and rise abruptly from the plains to the 
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height of from G to 7,400 toot. (viz. tint tablo-laml on the 
top,) the highest point, Dodabet, being 8,700 feet above the 
level of the sea. They are about 40 miles distant from the 
nearest point of the iMaluhav Coast, and about 230 from the 
sea on the Coromandel side. 

There arc four stations at present, occupied on the Neil- 
gherries, OoTAt vMrND.CoojrooinXoTKiu'.itritKY, and J acka- 
tai.x.a, the new Station for a Queen’s Regiment; of each of 
which a short, description will he given. 

It is not easy to describe the climate of the Xcilghcrries, 
so as to eonvev an accurate idea of it to a stranger, as there 
is no other with which I am acquainted, to which it can he 
strictly and analogically compared. The cold weather or 
Winter is like the Spring of the X. of Persia, or the Autumn 
of the S. of France, and the ntonsoon is very nearly a mild 
Autumn in the S. of England. These two divisions include 
our whole year, and il I were to say that I consider it, all 
prejudice apart, as equal to any, and superior to most of the 
climates I have seen in the course of pretty extensive 
wanderings, I may he suspected of partiality or exaggeration, 
I shall, therefore, content mvself with an appeal to facts, 
of the accuracy of which any one may satisfy himself by an 
examination of the Meteorological Tables in the appendix. 

It appears from them, tlint the mean annual temperature 
of Ootacnmund is 58°.08, the greatest annual range 4!)°, the 
maximum being 77°, and the minimum 3S°* the mean annual 
range is 10°.SI, and the moan daily range 17 .01/. The 
maximum power of the sun’s rays is equivalent to 21".74.+ 

* Tins refers merely to the temperature, of the mV; as on or near the 
ground, water freezes nearly every night for three months of the year. 

+ The Tables in the appendix, distinguished from Dr. Bailie's, will 
oxhibit the observations of others.-— Ed. 
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The quantity of rain that fell, on an average of four years 
in the author’s time, was 44.88 inches; the numher of days in 
a year in which there was heavy rain, 1!); of showery rain or 
drizzle, with fair intervals, 81; cloudy, 28 ; and of days per- 
fectly fair and dry, 238. 

The mean temperature of Kotkbgherrv is about 3" higher 
than that of Ootaeamund ; that of Coonoor, and Jackatalk 
probably six degrees warmer: less rain falls at any of 
these places than at Ootaeamund ; and it is generally dry at 
each, when it rains at Ootaeamund, from their being aflbeted 
by different monsoons. 

Ootacami’nJ o is 111 miles distant from KorF.iuutnuiiY ; 
from Coonoor 10 miles; and from Jackatalla 9 miles. 

JvoTEnaiiBRRY is about 12 miles from Coonoor ; and from 
Jaekatalla 10 miles. 

Coonoor is about 2 miles from Jackataj.la, by the car¬ 
riage road, and 1 mile by the bridle road. 

An important feature in every place resorted to by inva¬ 
lids, is its accessibility ; we shall therefore state the distances 
of the Neilgherries from the principal points on this side of 
India; and give a succinct account of the various Passes or 
Gluts, leading to the table-land above; and in a subsequent 
Chapter we shall give Tables of the several routes, prefixing 
directions for the guidance of travellers. 

The following are the travelling distances from the prin¬ 
cipal points in the Madras territory : 

1. From Madras, via Bangalore, 352 miles ; of which 71 
arc now by rail. 

"• -, via Salem, 313 miles; ol' which 71 are 

by rail. 

” — —, via 'l'richinopoly, 384 miles. 

4. l'roin Trichinopuly, 159 miles. 
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5. From Bangalore, 156 miles. 

6. From Calicut, 108 miles, via “ Sispara Fass and 150 
miles, by the “ Goodaloor Pass.” 

7. From Tellieherry 127 miles; aiul Cannanoro, 111 miles. 

The expense of travelling by rail, transit, and dale, by these 

different routes, may be stated, on a rough average, as fol¬ 
lows : 

No. 1- 180 rupees, all expenses included. 

No. 2- 150. 

No. 3 --180 to 200. No Transit Carriage. 

No. 4 ■ — — 80. Ditto. 

No. 5-55. Transit Carriage. 

No. G-GO to 90. No Transit Carriage. 

No. 7-80 to90. Ditto. 

Passes on Ghauts. 

The Neilgherry district communicates with the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces by means of six passes or ghauts,* the 
roads in which have been cut and kept in repair at the ex¬ 
pense of Government ; with the exception of one, the “ Man- 
aar” or “ Soondaputty” ghaut, which has gone out of general 
use. Two, however, of these passes only, are ascended by 
wheeled conveyances; the mode of transit on all the others 
being by palankeens, and ponies. By two, the “ Seegoor,” by 
which the Transit carriages from Bangalore, and cart loads of 
1 000 lbs. weight, or 2 candies,easily ascend, an additional pair 
of bullocks being required, to help the carriage or cart over 
the steepest parts of the ascent; and the “ Coonoor” pass, will 
shortly be thus passable : cveu now light conveyances may 
ascend by it. 

* The approaches to the Hills have been much altered since Dr. 
Baikie’s time, and the description of them, as now existing, follows—Eu. 
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The reader is requested to refer to the Maps, as a guide 
to elucidate the following description of the Passes, and the 
approaches to them : 

The Sekooob Pass. 

This pass,which is the most frequented of all, in consequence 
of its being practicable for carriages, laden carts anil other 
wheeled conveyances, is carried up the northern face of tliet 
Hills, commencing near the village of “ Seegoor,” about 12 
miles from Ootacamuml. By this pass the communication is 
kept up with Bangalore, Madras, and all places to the north¬ 
ward : the Transit carriages, and the chief bulk of Euro¬ 
pean supplies, heavy baggage, horse gram, rice, &c., come 
to the settlement by it. It also alfords the means of tran¬ 
sit for the teak timber used on the Hills in the form of 
rafters, planks, &o.; the road passing near the forests where 
teak trees arc cut, under sanction of Government, about 
Tippaeadoo and Musueumcoil. The trees are felled by Coo- 
rumhurs and others, and are then, after being lopped and 
roughly dressed, dragged on rude bandies by buffaloes to the 
road side, where they are sawn into building pieces, and sent 
on bullock bandies to the Ootacamund market by this Ghaut. 

The Seegoor Pass is the shortest and easiest of ascent. About 
Half of the entire distance is open ground, nearly level, or with 
a very moderate inclination ; the maximum rise being 1 foot 
in 9, and this only for a short distance : the greater part is 1 in 
10 to 1 in 15 feet, and in may places quite level. It com¬ 
mences near the village of Seegoor and continues for about 8 
miles, passing Kilhutty, where there is a good Bungalow : 
height about 5500 feet, at which travellers should generally 
rest; but it is necessary, in order to secure refreshment, to ad¬ 
dress the proprietor of one of the Hotels, or some friend at 
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Ootncnmuml, advising them of the time yon expect to reach 
the Bungalow ; this can he done hv Electric Telegraph from 
Bangalore : from the head of the Bass, 7201 feet high, the 
road continues nearly level for 4 miles to Ootaeamund. 

All who can ride, as well ladies as gentlemen, should quit 
their transit carriages at the village of Seegoor, and ride to 
Ootaeamund oil horses or ponies. Messrs. J. Wilson and Co., 
of Ootaeamund, will punctually send them, to await arrival 
at the village, on receiving a Telegraphic message from Ban¬ 
galore, naming the time of expected arrival there, which 
should be so arranged if practicable as to reach the village 
before 11 A. xr. as will hereafter be noticed. One pony will 
take the traveller into Ootaeamund. 

The scenery- is beautiful and picturesque throughout; and 
a cascade, below the Bungalow, inspires that delight which 
the fall of rushing waters atfords in every part of the world, 
and to none more than to those who have been long confin¬ 
ed to the parched plains of India, and increases the buoyan¬ 
cy of spirit already infused by- the ascent itself. 

-> Tin; CooNOOit 1 ’ass. 

This pass ascends from Meetapollium, in the district of 
Coimbatoor, through a deep ravine, to Coonoor, on the edge 
of the table-land above. On leaving Meetapollium, the road 
passes across a plain, nearly level, for G miles : the ascent then 
commences, and continues for nine miles ; the slope averag¬ 
in' 1, about 1 inchin 11; but this will soon be reduced to about 
1 in 12 by- new levelling. The road is no where less than 15 
feet wide, and it is intended that it shall be throughout 20 
feet to Coonoor, and Ootaeamund, and an improved road is 
nearly completed ; and then it may be expected that transit 
carriages will he established from Meetapollium. 
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The scenery throughout this pass is sublime ; anil the la¬ 
bours of the ascent are not felt, from the exciting contem¬ 
plation of the ever varying beauties of the surrounding 
woods and craggs, some rising to the height of (iOOO feet ; 
and a stupendous chasm, of eipial magnitude, with a cataract 
rolling down the centre, completes the grandeur of the scene. 

There is an excellent Bungalow at Meetapollium, and one 
at Coonoor. 

From Coonoor, the road still ascends, hut very gradually, 
till it reaches Ootacamund, the principal station ; the distance 
being about 10 miles. 

The Sispara or Kooxdau Pass. 

This magnificent pass forms the line of communication 
between the western coast, Calient, <tc. and the Xeilghevries. 
across the “Koondah” mountains. Viewing this latter tract 
as one likely to become, before long, of the greatest value and 
importance as a producing country, Capt. Ouchterlonv. in 
his admirable Memoir on the Hills, noticed in the appendix, 
remarks “that be should describe the Sispara pass as one fo 
which the attention of Government should be particularly 
drawn.” It was originally marked out by Lieutenant now 
Lt.-Col. Le Hardy, of the retired list of officers of the Madras 
Army, who also marked out and in part completed the “ Coo¬ 
noor” pass, and both do great credit to his skill, persever¬ 
ance, and ingenuity. The “ Sispara” pass commences at 
“Sholaicul” at the base of the Hills on the Malabar side, 
where there is a Bungalow, and ascending, through a 
thickly wooded ravine, a distance of 111 miles, reaches the 
summit of the Jvoonduhs; and crossing them, descends upon 
the table-land of tlm Neilghorries, and the road reaches 
Ootacamund, 31 f miles IV-.m the head of the Puss. Them 
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* s a J5uii.o-a1.nv at Sispara" the head «•’ tlio Pass, height 
•>■712 t Vet —anil another cal!-,d the “Avalanche Bungalow” 
about half wav to Ootacummul, licit: 1 ' 1 0,720 feet. Thu 
slope of the Hoad from tlicuw is so gradual as never to exceed 
inch in .12, and is in many places level. 

From “Sholaicul” to “Arriacodc,” on the Bcypoor river, 
is 25 miles, and thence to “Calicut,” on the coast, by the 
river, (here navigable, at all seasons, for large boats) is 
85 miles, 

lY'hen this road is improved, it will doubtless soon bo- 
come one of the most frequented, especially by travellers 
from Bombay. 

The views in the ascent of this splendid pass arc grand in 
the extreme ; particularly from the Sinara Bungalow, ami 
the summit of the Avalanche hill, near tJ ,e Bungalow. The 
view from this bill is the ne plus ullr« of the group. This 
wild scene is exceedingly striking, and perhaps the most ro¬ 
mantic on the Neilgherrics though rivalled by that from 
“ Makoortcc Peak,” about 11 miles from Ootacamund, where 
is to be seen the most inconceivably grand mountain scenery 
in the hills, formed by the termination, north, of the group 
of the Koondalis. 


-> The Boodaj.gor Bass. 

Commencing at the X. W. angle ot th c plateau, is that 
leading from Xeddiwuttmn, on the HHK 17 >“ ilcs from 0<>ta * 
canmml, to Goodaloor at the foot of the pass, which is 5miles 
in length, forming the communication between the Hills and 
Cannanore, Tcllichcrry and the western coast towards Bom¬ 
bay, through the Wyimad country, and also with Calicut by 
the most direct road which exists to tlnrt city ; descending the 
Carcoor pass, and passing through Ncllumboor, parallel to the 
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Beypoor river, to Beypoor on tlic coast. The “ Koomlah 
Ghaut,” having, however, obtained a preference over this line, 
for the journey to Calicut, &c. the tappul runners have lately 
been taken off it, and posted along the other ; in consequence 
of which,the ferries,by which several large streams are crossed, 
are not now regularly attended; and, through the absence of a 
tonstant and sustained traffic along the line, the jungle is 
encroaching and becoming rank and dangerous. The public 
bungalows also, along this line, are badly situated as regards 
health ; but this will soon be obviated by the erection of now 
ones, in open spaces, clear of the encroachments of the jungle, 
and free from fever. It is much to be regretted that this road 
should be allowed to fall into disuse, as the lino is a most con¬ 
venient one for reaching the Hills from the coast by Calicut, 
where all invalids from Bombay' now land ; and the ghaut, 
being a short one, and on a very good trace, can be easily and 
economically' kept in repair. 

There is another approach to Goodaloor from the Mala¬ 
bar Coast, by Manantoddy and Sultan’s battery, which is 
used ; but, until improvements, now in contemplation, are 
made, will be but little frequented. 

A third road strikes in at Goodaloor in Mysore : setting 
out from Calicut, it passes by .Nellumboor, and ascends the 
Careoor Pass 12 miles from Goodaloor. This is considered 
the proper trace for a road to the Water Carriage on the 
Beypoor river, and the trace has been ordered by Govern¬ 
ment. 

A new approach is projected in this direction, to commence 
from the nearest point on the Bey poor river where it is navi¬ 
gable, and to ascend to the Wynaad Plateau by the valley 
of the present Careoor Pass, and thence, (whilst a direct road 
will be carried to Uppacadoo, so as to form a communication 
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for traffic between the Mysore country and Malabar,) a 
branch will commence to ascend from the neighbourhood of 
Nudkarry (at the top of the Carcoor Pass) and, passing 
tln-ough the valley under and to the west of the Nuilghorry 
Peak, will reach the summit of tire Table-land not far 
from Neddiwuttum, where a bungalow will be erected ; from 
which place it is intended to follow a more direct route to 
Ootaeamund than the present road of 17 miles, crossing the 
Pykarra river higher up the stream : the gradients on this 
road are no where to be steeper than 1 in 25 inches. 

Tin; KoTF.itcimnmv Pass. 

In the north-east angle of the plateau of the Hills, at 
Kotcrghcrry.is another ghaut, communicating with Moctapol- 
lium, in the low country, and thence to Coimbatore and the 
Salem road. 

This is the oldest road cut for the ascent of the Neilgher- 
ries, at the expense of Government, and it led formerly to the 
original sanatarium at Dimhutty. It was constructed in a 
very sound and substantial manner originally ; but having 
been neglected, and suffered to full into very bad order, it 
was found necessary in 1815 to give it extensive repair 
throughout, owing to which it is now in a very practicable 
state, though too steep for wheeled carriages. 

This, and all the other ghauts, could be kept in repair at 
a very trifling expense, if some person were entertained, 
whose duty it should be, to go down the entire line once a 
month with coolies, to see that no drains or channels had 
got choked; for the interruption of one of these outlets for 
the heavy falls of rain, which now and then occur, and which 
might, if remedied in time, be done by one man in an hour, 
often causes breaches in the road which it takes twenty or 
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thirty men to repair. This ghaut is of considerable import¬ 
ance to the eastern part of the Hills, as a great deal ot 
traffic, in the produce of the coffee plantations, and of the 
Burghers’ lands, goes, on by it; and large quantities of low 
country goods are brought up it for sale and barter. It is 
also favorably situated for gaining the summit of the Hills 
'on the eastern side ; as the ascent of a long spur on which 
the lower part of the road is carried, is commenced almost 
immediately after quitting Mectapollium, without having to 
pass through much low jungle. 

But, on reference to the description, which follows, of the 
station of Kotergherry, it will appear, that a new pass will 
soon be made, commencing at “ Scoramngay the intended 
terminus of the Branch rail, from which Kotergherry will 
then be only 12 miles distant. 


TuK MaII.OOU (rllA I T. 

The Mailoor or Soondaputty ghaut, appears, in former 
years, to have been much frequented by travellers journey¬ 
ing from the eastern parts of the presidency, by Coim¬ 
batore, to the Hills, from which town there is a road to 
Soondaputty, a village at the foot of the southern part of the 
Nuilgherries. This ghaut, which gains the summit of the Hills 
near “ Soondabetta,” is now only used by smugglers, and by 
the Burghers who cultivate laud about Mailoor and Keel 
Koondah, to carry down their produce for barter for clothes, 
tobacco, salt, Ac. The remains of a very good road still exist 
from the top of this ghaut all the way to Ootacamund, but. it 
lias become impassable, in many places, owing to bogs having 
formed in the hollows, and closed over it. 

lor some remarks on the comparative eligibility of Hm 
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different roads and passes, vide directions introductory of 
the tables of Routes. 

These observations on the access to the Hills, as at pre¬ 
sent open to travellers, naturally lead to a description of the 
different stations, their means of accommodation for visitors, 

Ac. 



CHAPTER HI. 


DESCRIPTION OF T1IE SEVERAL STATIONS, &C. 


OOTACAMUXD. 

In tlie year 1820, the late Mr. Sullivan, then Collector of 
Coimbatore, was thy first person who called the attention 
of the Madras Government to the eligibity of “ Ootaeamuml,” 
the principal station, trs a Sanatarium, and by him was erect¬ 
ed the first mansion there, which is built entirely of stone, 
and remains to this day the most substantial residence in 
the place; others soon followed his example, and to him 
therefore is due the credit of having established that delight¬ 
ful Sanatarium. But, in the year 1819, Messrs. IVliish, and 
Kindersly, of the Madras Civil Service, having pursued a 
band of smugglers of tobacco up a small pass to the N. K. 
of Kotergherry, it is said, first discovered these Hills, and 
thus became acquainted with the existence of a table-land 
possessing an European climate. The Editor, however, deems 
it right to add, that Capt. Burton, in his graphic and inter¬ 
esting account of the hills, which is noticed in the list of pub¬ 
lications in the appendix, states, that in 1814, Mr. Keys, a 
sub-assistant and Mr. McMahon, then an apprentice in the 
Survey department, ascended the hills by the Danaikencotta 
pass, penetrated into the remotest parts, and made plans, 
and sent in reports of their discoveries : it is to he presumed 
that these plans and reports may he found amongst the 
records of the Madras Government. 



Ootaenmund is situated nearly in the centre of the table¬ 
land, about 10 miles from the southern edge of the range, 
and seven, in a straight line, from the northern. 

It is placed directly at the base, and on the western side 
of Dodabet, being completely sheltered on three sides by 
phis mountain, and only open to the W. X. IV. It is 
elevated 7,400 feet above the level of the sea: and though 
the choice of the situation was, in the first instance, 
almost purely accidental, it could scarcely have been bet¬ 
ter selected, after a more minute acquaintance with the 
different localities. The climate is decidedly the most 
perfectly European of any point of the hills, and, upon the 
whole, less affected by the various vicissitudes of monsoons 
than any other; it has plenty of excellent water, and wood 
in abundance : while the facilities of access are infinitely 
beyond those of any spot of similar elevation yet knowu. 

Hotet-s. 

There are two excellent Hotels : one is called The “ Union” 
or “ Dawson's Hotel,” with a detached cottage, having in all, 
ample accommodation for 6 or 7 families: even- room is fur¬ 
nished in the most perfect manner, with carpets, fire-places 
and handsome furniture of every description, papered 
walls, and altogether in the style of good Hotels in Eng¬ 
land. There is also a separate house for bachelors with 
accommodation for seven persons, and a public room com¬ 
mon to all, and stabling for 21 horses, coach-houses, and 
rooms for native servants. Mr. Dawson is a very superior 
well educated gentleman, and the hostess, Mrs. Dawson, the 
picture of florid health and good humour. And the editor 
is indebted to them for much kind attention paid to him. 
The table is always well supplied, and whatever is desired 
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is placed upon it. This hotel is situated at the west end 
as you enter the town from tin; “ Soegoor” pass. 

Similar remarks will justly apply to “ Mrs. Ilopley’s 
Hotel” called “ the Victoria which is situated at the eastern 
extremity of Ootacamund, as you enter the station from 
“ Coonoor.” 

The terms of the Hotels are as follows : 

The Union, on Dawson’s Hotel. 

For a lady and gentleman, ... 220 to 000 lis per mensem, 
according to accommodation 

Do. Do. for any broken period 

in a month,. S „ per diem. 

For a lady or gentleman oc¬ 
cupying two rooms, . 200 ,. per mensem. 

A gentleman dining in the pub¬ 
lic room,. 120 „ 


The Victoria, on Mrs. Hoi-ley's Hotel. 

For a lady and gentleman, occupying 

a suite of rooms,. 230 Its. per mensem. 

A lady or gentleman, occupying a 

suite of rooms,. . 1 r>Q ,, 

A gentleman, with a bed-room only, 

and public table,. 120 

Grown up children, and European ser¬ 
vants, each . ;jo 

Mrs. Hopley is at all times prepared to reduce her charges, 
upon reasonable application, according to the position ami 
means of her visitors. 









Tho houses composing the cantonment, are, generally, 
perched on the top of the small round hills ; grouped along 
the base of Dodabet, or in the slopes or valleys between them ; 
they are surrounded or approached by the graceful Acacia 
tree, not many years since imported from Australia, and which 
is propagated by its seed, in great abundance. Each house 
lias a beautiful garden attached, abounding in every descrip¬ 
tion of European flowers, some attaining a size unknown in 
England. One Heleotrope in Mr. Dawson’s garden is 10 
feet high and 30 feet in circumference, and a Verbena attain¬ 
ing tlie height of 20 feet, with the branches of a tree. The 
time required, and tho distance travelled in going from one 
house to another, is, in some instances, much greater 
than in any cantonment in the low country; added to 
which, the roads leading to them are sometimes steep, and, 
after rains, slippery, and in wet weather horses should bo 
rough shod. 

There are at present upwards of 150 habitable houses in 
Ootaeamund, of every size and description, from the palae,, 
built by Sir W. Uumbold, down to thatched cottages with 
three or four rooms. Of these, 40 or 50 (besides Sir W. 
ltumbold’s large house, now converted into the Club House) 
are in point of size and accommodation fitted for the recep¬ 
tion of large families, and more than one would, with little 
alteration, be large enough for the reception of the Gover¬ 
nor General: The Marquis of Dalhousie occupied the only 
upper-roomed House called “Walthamstow” the property of 
Major Minehin ; Lord Harris, “Woodcock Hall,” beautifully 
situated overlooking the Lake: “ Bishop’s Downs,” the pro¬ 
perty of the Bishop of Madras, commands an extensive view, 
embracing the Lake, with a Park of upwards of 150 acres 
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tastefully disposed, in wood, plantations and gardens : others 
are small, and better fitted for bachelors or small families. 
During the present year, there were between 2 and 300 
visitors, from the two Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
resident, at the same time, at Ootaeamund ; of which from 
80 to 100 were married parties with families, and there are 
many permanent residents, Generals and other officers of 
rank, with their families. 

House-rent varies according to situation, extent of accom¬ 
modation, &c. The large houses let at from 100 to 150 and 
250 rupees a month ; the smaller, at from 40 to 70 or 80. 
Almost all the large houses arc very handsomely furnished, and 
all, or almost all, have ample furniture, generally of a good 
description. But table requisites, plate, earthenware, glass, 
knives and forks, bed and table linen should be taken to 
the hills by visitors, intending to keep house ; unless they 
would prefer to get any of these articles in the shops, where 
every thing necessary for house-keeping is to be had, at 
prices not higher than at Madras. 

House Agents arc numerous—Messrs. Eckersall, Lowry 
Senior, Hopkins, Johnston, and several others, who have 
charge of the greater number of properties belonging to 
absent proprietors, also contract to build Houses and Cot¬ 
tages of every description. 

Servants. Good men-servants of any description are sel¬ 
dom to be found at Ootaeamund ; hut, if enquiries lead you to 
rely on the genuineness of the characters they produce, these, 
from being acclimatized, are preferable to those from the 
low country, who, even when well taken care of, frequently 
suffer at first from their own imprudence in exposing them¬ 
selves, sleeping on the ground, &e. All servants who are 
brought up from below should have woollen clothes, and coarse 
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flannel under-jackets, and care should also be taken that they 
do not sleep on the ground, to prevent which, chttrpaees, or 
country eots should he given to them. 

Female servants are seldom to he had, and should be 
brought up. 

It is customary to make a slight addition to the pay of 
servants on the hills, partly on account of their requiring 
more and better food, and because rice is somewhat dearer.*' 
The following is the scale of wages usually paid by residents : 
butler, 8 to 11 rupees per month ; cook, 8 to 10 ; maty, 7 to 
8 ; dressing and waiting boy, G to 7 ; hearer, 7 ; horse-keepers, 
7 ; grass-cutters, 1 to 5. 

Wood and peat are to he had in abundance : the wood is 
brought to your door daily, at variable hut low rates, and peat 
is sold reasonably by two or three parties who own the l’eat 
llogs, ami is a good substitute for coal. 

Houses and Cox veVANCES. Ponies are more useful and 
more hardy than horses, which sometimes sutler from the 
change of climate. There is, however, every facility for riding 
Arab and other horses, and with proper care and warm cloth¬ 
ing, they thrive extremely well. Messrs. J. Wilson and Co. 
have several ponies which they let out on hire : and as they are 
an enterpvizing firm, it is to he hoped that they will meet the 
increasing demands of society, and add to their numbers and 
equipments, and also improve t heir establishment by having 
good conveyances of every description for the convenience 
of the public : they would be amply repaid by thus accom¬ 
modating their customers. 

Ponies and Horses are always to he purchased ; for there is 
a constant departure of visitors, and the prices asked arc 

* See the Bazar rates of several articles in 


the appendix. 
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always reasonable, and not higher than are paid on the plains 
for similar descriptions. 

Good grass and straw are daily brought to the door, and are 
to be purchased at cheap rates. Gram or a seed resembling 
linseed, and well known throughout the Madras and Bombay 
presidencies, by the name of “ Coultoe” is to be had in abun¬ 
dance : it is boiled, and, when cool, given to the cattle, and 
they thrive well on it. 

A tonjohn is a preferable conveyance on the hills to a pa¬ 
lankeen, which is slow : a set of six bearers costs about 43 
rupees per month. 

A carriage, plueton or buggy is not in general use; at 
least for those who do llot intend to make a protracted stay; 
and a palankeen carriage, or van drawn by bullocks, is always 
to be had, for the purposes of day or night-visiting, and for 
taking families to church. 

A Bachelor may live on 150 Rs. and a married man and his 
wife, paying 40 or 50 Its. a month rent, can keep two ponies, 
and their expenees need not exceed 200 Rs. a month. 

In short, the expence of living on the hills is not generally 
beyond what it is in the low country. 

Pcrlic Buildings, Official Authorities, &c. 

A very elegant Church in the Saxo-Gothic style, capable 
of holding a congregation of 3 to 400 persons, is the great¬ 
est ornament of the place. There is a resident Chaplain of 
the Ecclesiastical Establishment of the East India Company 
who holds the appointment lov lour years. 

The present Commandant of the Hills is, Col. Geo. Pau- 
lett Cameron, C. B. an officer in the Madras army, who has 
distinguished himself, as well in Europe as in India, and 
a detail of his varied services and career, is recorded in the 
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Madras army list: lie is equally respected and admired for 
his urbane and gentlemanly deportment towards all classes 
of society, and his equanimity of temper, when loaded with 
the multifarious and conflicting duties imposed upon him, 
occupying him from earliest dawn to the close of day, well 
merits the universal approbation he enjoys. 

His duties are those of commanding officer over all the 
stations ; Joint Magistrate and Justice of the Peace ; Direc¬ 
tor of Police; Civil, Military and Pension Paymaster ; sta¬ 
tion Staff Officer; &c. besides which regular official duties, he 
has constant appeals made to him by the members of society, 
and public in general, to entertain complaints against the 
misconduct of servants and others ; to all of which he lends 
a ready car. The editor has annexed in the appendix a 
Memorandum, furnished to him by Col. Cameron, exhibiting 
the harassing duties lie has to perform, and the insullicieney 
of the power vested in him, to remedy defects in the law 
lie has to administer, which are well deserving the serious 
consideration of the Government. 

To him, every officer on his arrival at any of the stations 
is to report himself, and those on sick leave report them¬ 
selves also to the Medical staff. 

Me sits daily as Police Magistrate: his Office is under 
the same roof as the Post Office Establishment. 

Upon the hill on which these Offices stand, is placed a 
Flag-Staff, and the Hag is hoisted when lie is present, and it 
also intimates the arrival of Pay, and the arrival and de¬ 
parture of the Overland Mails. 

Mr. Locke, the Post Master, is a most zealous and valu¬ 
able servant of Government; and an accommodating and 
obliging officer to the public. His salary ought to be increased, 
for it is very inadequate to bis services, as his duties occupy 
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him day and night ; especially when the Overland news 
and letters arrive : the editor has frequently known him to be 
kept at Office the whole night. 

Sir. Ouchterlony, the Principal SrnnjiR Am ken’, is a 
Gentleman of well known reputation as a man of superior 
abilities, and great versatility of talent: a better selee- 
* tion for the arduous duties he has to perform, could not 
have been made by Government. His court, in which the 
sessions judge also holds his circuit, is on a conspicuous 
hill, adjoining the Commandant’s, in a lofty commanding 
position : attached to the Court House is also the Gaol. 

The Electric Telegraph Office is located immedi¬ 
ately behind the Post Office, and the superintendent most 
efficiently performs his office. 

The Ootacamun’d Club, a thriving institution, now 
possesses the splendid mansion erected by the late Sir Wil¬ 
liam Rumbold: its rules will be found in the appendix. 

The Public Library is situated near “ Charing Cross;” 
where four roads meet, in the valley near the entrance into 
Ootacamund from Coonoor. 

There is a small Hospital; and a Dispensary. 

The Botanic and Horticultural Gardens, under the 
charge of Mr. W. G. Melvor, the superintendant. occupy a 
beautiful site, approached by a road leading from near 
“ Charing Cross.” Under his fostering care they do great 
credit to his taste, skill and thorough knowledge of bis pro¬ 
fession : his reports, which he will readily furnish to visitors, 
give a list of fruit trees, shrubs, timber and ornamental 
trees, choice perennial flowers, ligneous climbers, herbs, 
flower and kitchen garden seeds, all of which grow and 
flourish in such variety, as fully to maintain the productive 
and luxuriant character of the Hills. 
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The vaiicties of the Acacia trees from Australia, which 
are now planted in ornamental groups and avenues about 
almost every mansion, and the deodars, pines, cypress, and 
even English oak trees in the gardens, shew the zeal, 
intelligence, and perseverance of Mr. Mclvor, in the dis¬ 
charge of his duties. The gardens themselves are admi¬ 
rably well laid out, and diversitied in extensive ranges of 
terraces, where the hill and dale afford opportunity for the 
display of his excellent taste. 

The gardens were once chiefly supported by public sub¬ 
scription ; but, these failing, they are now maintained by 
Government alone; and the sale of trees, plants and seeds 
fully reimburses all the expenses, and will, ere long, from 
the increasing demand on the spot and from all quarters, 
enable the superintendant to improve the gardens greatly ; 
and he contemplates introducing glass in aid of his efforts 
to advance the perfection of the fruits. 

Medical Establishment. —There are two medical officers 
in the service of the East India Company resident at Ootaea- 
mund, whose appointment extends over a period of four years. 
A medical Officer, also in the service, resides at “ Coonoor” 
and has likewise charge of “ Kotergherry.” 

Seminaries and Schools. —There are several respectable 
boarding schools for young ladies, which have been establish¬ 
ed for some years, under the care of Miss Hale, Miss Itigel, 
the Loretto Convent, and others : and an excellent seminary 
for boys, admirably conducted by Mr. Frederick Nash. A 
prospectus of each of these will he found in the appendix. 
Messrs. Eckersall and J. P. Lowry, also attend families as 
private teachers. 

There are also several widow ladies who take charge of 
children from a very early age. 
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In connexion with the chaplaincy there is a Hoys’ School 
for the sons of the tradespeople and others, European 
and East Indian; supported chielly by public subscription, 
but partly by a monthly fee paid by such of the parents as 
arc able to alford it. It was established on its present basis 
_ in 1845^ 

There is also a Girls’ school for the daughters of the same 
class, which was established in 1850, supported in the same 
way as the Boys’ school. 

There is a Mission Chapel, with an ordained minister of 
the Church of England, for the native Christians, having a 
congregation varying from 80 to 100. This Mission was 
begun in 1852 and is entirely dependant on the voluntary 
contributions of the community. It supports two schools 
for native boys. 

The Ootacamund Poor Fund provides food and clothing 
all the year round, for the native poor, who, either from old 
age, blindness, or other infirmity', are unable to work for 
their bread. There are at present 40 paupers on the list 
who receive rice every Wednesday in the Church compound, 
under the superintendence of the Poor Fund Committee. 

Itinerants receive some small assistance from the fund, to 
enable them to proceed on their journey, hut they are not 
encouraged to remain in the station. 

Shops and Tiiadks, 

There are numerous shops admirably well supplied with 
almost all that is to be found in the great emporiums of 
cither Calcutta or Madras : amongst these are the extensive 
buildings of Messrs. J. Wilson & Co. who, as lias already been 
mentioned, keep Livery Stables ; and Messrs. Edwards & Co.’s 
premises: these, and the shops of five or six Parsec Mer- 
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chants, abound with articles of clothing’ as well for Ladies as 
Gentlemen, suited to the climate, or for dress in the mildest 
weather. All these persons import varied investments from 
London direct: and silver and plated wave, glass, earthen 
ware, cutlery, Ac., and all kinds of wines, beer and spirituous 
liquors are abundant, and good in their several stores. 

Monsr. Etienne, a highly respectable Frenchman, who has 
long been established here, is a first rate taii.OR, and lias a 
large shop supplied with articles of dress and jewellery ; and 
his wife is an excellent milliner: there are also two other 
milliners, Mrs. A. T. and Mrs. J. P. Lowry. 

There are remarkably good native tailors in great 
numbers ; but no Shoe-makers, Silver-smiths, or Jewel¬ 
lers except inferior workmen; but very fair native Joiners, 
Carpenters, and Blacksmiths. 

There are two Piano-Forte tuners, and repairers, and 
dealers in Pianos, and other musical instruments, and music ; 
and two excellent establishments for the hire of Transit 
Carriages ; and two or three Coach-makers. 

A Printing Press has lately been undertaken by Mr. A. 
T. Lowry. 


Markets and Bazar. 

The large market-place and a well arranged covered build¬ 
ing, are shewn in the panoramic view, where a market is held 
every Tuesday. Sheep and bullocks are brought to the bazars 
from the low country. Poultry, eggs, fruit, and a large 
supplv of every kind of vegetable, potatoes, cauliflowers, peas, 
beans, turnips, carrots, Ac., are exhibited in the market-place, 
ehieflv the produce of the Ilills; which confirms all that 
has been said of their inexhaustible productiveness and 
capabilities. 
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Beep and Mutton are daily brought from the bazars to 
the door ; and are generally very fair meat. 

There is an excellent European raker, who resides at the 
watermill at the end of the lake ; and his bread is much 
preferred to that of the natives, although their’s is fully equal 
to that of the natives of Caleutta. 

Milk and butter of superior quality is daily brought 
to the door; but, if a cow is hived by the month and picketted 
on the hill on which the house stands, you secure as good 
milk as you could wish to have, and thus only can you guard 
against the risk of adulteration. 

^ Excursions, Bides, &c. 

An artificial lake, formed by damming up the opening 
between two hills, 30 as to produce a sheet of water nearly 
one and half mile long, and in many places 40 feet deep, adds 
considerably both to the ornament and comfort of the place. 

An excellent, and nearly level road, leads completely round 
the lake, forming a very pleasant ride or drive of from 
six to seven miles, including the windings. The roads in 
the cantonment, and in fact all over this part of the Hills, are 
excellent, and will soon be metalled ; and even now, after tho 
heaviest rains they become dry in an hour, so little is exer¬ 
cise interrupted by the showers. It would be perfectly 
practicable to enjoy a canter of 27 miles, or even to drive a 
pha;ton in a straight line, with scarce an interruption, from 
Coonoor to Neddiwuttum ; and a day may be spent in a 
diversified ride or drive to any extent over hill and dale, 
through ever varying scenery, uninterrupted by any obsta¬ 
cle ; and if, perchance, a heavy shower is encountered, the 
rider has only to return to his house, change his dress, and 
again remount his horse, and resume his ride : the Editor 
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lias constantly done tills, and lias known the fair sex, who 
all seemed to be accomplished and fearless riders, enjoying 
the showers, and never suffering from the exposure. 

There are several places to visit which picnic partios are 
frequently formed, namely, Matekmund; Fair Lawns; the 
summits or slopes of Snowdon and Dodabet ; Kaitee, and 
its neighbouring water-fall at lvA i Ainv; and other lovely spots 
near at hand ; and the ride round Elk-hill from Bishop’s 
Downs, up to Dodabet, is as varied and magnificent, and 
enjoyable at all hours of the day, as any perhaps in Europe. 
Another almost equally attractive ride commences from the 
road leading to the Botanic Gardens, diverging to the left, 
and making a circuit round to Snowdon and Dodabet; but 
the varieties of picturesque rides are so numerous, that it 
would be in vain to attempt to describe them. 

Then, Coonoou to the East; and the Avalanche, and 
Sispara Bungalows to the S. W. from which, scenery as 
grand and sublime as the eye could desire to behold, is to be 
seen, totally differing from the quiet and repose ol that 
around Ootaeamund. In visiting these in succession, you 
experience the fullest sense of the enjoyment to be derived 
from air and exercise, and the pleasurable emotions of view¬ 
ing the beauties of nature, in every form of endless variety. 
We must not omit to mention “Makoorty Peak” about 
14 miles to the IV. it is about 8,500 feet high ; from whence, 
and around it, as already described, magnificent scenery 
is beheld: it is a spot held sacred by the Todas, as the 
residence of a personage whom they believe to he the keeper 
of the gates of Heaven. “Orange Valley” should also be 
mentioned, lying tu the X. E. and distant about 10 miles, 
where oranges grow wild, the climate being 0° higher than 
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ICaitee 'is distant about 3 miles from Ootacamund: a 
Government farm was established in the valley in which it 
stands, about the year 1831, in the. expectation that all 
European promts would succeed well from its sheltered 
position. The project, however, was eventually abandoned, 
the return having proved far less than was anticipated. The 
IBungalow at the farm was afterwards occupied, for some 
time, by the Governor of Pondicherry. 

At a subsequent period, Lord Elphinstone, then Governor 
of Madras, fancied the spot for the erection of a dwelling- 
house, and his Lordship obtained the land on the usual lease 
of 99 years. No sooner was the transfer concluded, than his 
Lordship began to enlarge the old building; and, in course of 
time, converted the property.into one well worthy of a noble¬ 
man’s residence. The house was magnificently furnished, 
the exquisite taste of the late Count D’Orsay having been 
called into requisition for this purpose; the grounds were 
tastefully laid out; and the whole assumed the appearance 
of a beautiful English Manor house. 

In 1845, or about that time, the property was purchased 
by the late Mr. Casmajor, of the Madras Civil Service, for 
15,000 Rupees, and about 10,000 rupees more were expended 
by him in alterations. At his death, he left the greater part 
of his property to the Basil Mission, of which he had boon 
a liberal supporter while living, but the house itself was 
advertised for sale; it was pm-chased by the Basil Society 
for 10,000 Rupees. The Neilgherry branch of the Basil 
Mission is supported by the interest of the money realized 
from the sale of the property ; that sum having, in accord¬ 
ance with the late Mr. Casmajor’s will, been invested in the 
funds for that purpose. 

No sooner had Kaitee become the property of the Basil 
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Missionary Society, than orders were sent from Germany to 
dispose of such of the fittings ami furniture as were unsuited 
to a Mission House. Carpets, curtains, marble chimney- 
pieces, and other decorations were therefore sold at public 
auction, and about 4,000 Rupees only were thu3 realized. 
Such was the result which, in the course of a very few years, 
followed the enormous outlay expended upon the property 
by the late Governor of Madras. The house was a good 
deal altered during Mr. Casnrajor’s time, and now but little 
remains, to remind the visitor of the gorgeous mansion of 
former days. 


^ Coonoob 

Is situated at the South extremity of the range, close to 
the edge of the hills, and at the head of the Coonoor pass : its 
elevation is about 0,100 feet above the level of the sea; and 
the mean annual range of the Thermometer is about G5° of 
the Barometer about 24°; and rain about 55 inches. It is 
milder than Kotergherry, but, from its situation, is subject 
to fogs at particular seasons, which come sweeping up the 
Ghaut: these however soon disappear. On the other hand, it 
has the advantage of being on the direct road to Ootaeamund 
from Mectapollium, from which it is distant 15 miles : it is 
distant from Jaekatalla about two miles, but an improved 
road will soon reduce the distance to about one mile : from 
Ootaeamund it is distant 10 miles; and from Kotergherry 
12 miles at present, but a new cut will reduce it to about 8 
miles. 

There is a good Government Bungalow here, comprising 
several rooms, where visitors may remain for 10 days, if 
desirous of doing so : a butler, cook and other servants are in 
attendance, and provisions are always to be had ; but if better 
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fare is required, there is the excellent hotel kept by Mr. and 
Mrs. Davison close at hand, from which all the luxuries even 
of the table can be procured; and they are most attentive 
and obliging persons. 

The hotel consists of 4 detached Bungalows, beautifully 
situated near the church, which is a handsome structure, in 
'which a clergyman of the Established Church performs service 
regularly, but his residence is at Jackatalla. 

The Bungalows are elegantly furnished, each consisting of 
a dining room and two bed-rooms, with dressing rooms and 
baths attached to each, provided with every comfort. 

At this hotel, visitors may be assured of always having an 
a bundant table, well supplied with the finest beef, mutton 
and fowls. Mr. Davison is a well educated man, and a 
first rate gardener and botanist, and can place on the table 
oranges, peaches, nectarines, plums, (apples amongst which 
is the new-town pippin) and pears, all equal to any that 
Covcnt Garden exhibits; and his gardens are Idled with trees 
loaded with these fruits, and a great variety of splendid 
Uovvers. 

A medical Officer in the Company’s Service resides here, 
his appointment being as those at Outacamuml; and he attends 
Kotergherry also once a week or ofteuer, if required. 

There are 24 well built, and well furnished houses and 
cottages at this station. General Kennctt, Colonel Woodfall, 
and others aro permanent residents, and the rent of the other 
houses varies from 120 to 50 or 30 rupees a month. 

The shops are all kept by natives, and arc but ill-supplied 
with general stores ; but as Ootacamund is so near, all that 
visitors require can be readily sent to them from that station ; 
and from thence, also, servants must bo procured, as few are 
available on the spot. 
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Ponies oi- bullock-carriages are procured from Ootacanumd, 
whenever wanted. 

The most striking object in the beautiful scenery around, 
are tbc remains of a Mill Fort called “ Hulliculdroog,” in a 
very commanding position, on the highest peak in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which appears in the sketch of that station ac¬ 
companying this work ; to this hill pic-nic excursions are 
made, and the ride to it opens out a succession of splendid 
scenery, which, seen from the summit, amply repays the toil 
of the ascent. 

^ KoTJ’nfi KERRY 

Is situated in the north-east angle of the plateau, im¬ 
mediately overlooking the low country, and at the head of 
the Koterglierrv Pass, about Hi miles distant from Ootaca- 
numd, 12 from Coonoor, and 10 from Jackatalla, 

Ponies, when wanted, must be sent for from Ootacanumd ; 
and as yet there is no carriage road to any of the other 
stations. 

When the rail-road is extended to the foot of the Mills, the 
distance of Kotergherry from the intended terminus at 
“ Seeramogay,” will be only 12 miles ; and a good road will 
he cut to it through the Ghaut at that point. 

The elevation is about G,500 feet above the sea-level; and it 
is very favorably protected from the violence of the S. W. 
monsoon by the Dodubetta range, which stands out like a huge 
wall to screen it. The average fall of rain, the chief part of 
which occurs on the hills during the monsoon, cannot he called 
excessive, especially when compared with the visitations in 
this respect experienced in the neighbouring province of Mala¬ 
bar. This average may be taken to be 50 inches, while at 
Coonoor it. is estimated at about 55, and at Ootacanumd 
GO inches. The mean annual temperature is about G3°. 
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■Whatever" difference may appear between the meteorologi¬ 
cal Tables in the Appendix, will easily be accounted for by 
the degree of accuracy of the observers or the instruments 
at their command. 

The climate possesses many advantage? over Ootaea- 
mund and Coonoor : it is drier than the former, and much 
cooler and fresher than the latter, for a north wind prevails, 
when there is little or none at Coonoor. Hut, on the other 
hand, neither of these stations has the bracing, invigorating 
effects of the more lofty parts of the table-land, and persons 
in tolerably confirmed health, give a very decided preference 
to Ootacamund. 

Koterghcrry was preferred to either of the other stations 
by the Marquis of Dalhousio, w ho resided there for six months, 
in the principal mansion called “ Koter-hall this house was 
built in 1830; and the station may date its claim, from that 
period, to be considered the great rival of Ootacamund. Lord 
Dalhouisie was so much pleased with his residence that ho 
laid out a largo sum in improvements. This property formerly 
belonged to Bishop Spencer, afterwards to (ieneral Gibson, 
and now belongs to Major Briggs, his son-in-law. 

There are eight other excellent houses at Ivotcrgherry, 
besides cottages. 

The Church is small, but could be easily enlarged. 

There is no resident clergyman here. The station com¬ 
mands, perhaps, the most exquisite view to be obtained any 
where in the hills, of the plain, and of a range of bills called 
“ Lambtou’s range’’ with its ever-varying hues: beautiful 
rides are found in every direction amidst the most lovely 
scenery. 

The orange does not thrive here; but at Coonoor both 
it and the peach do, and ripen to perfection: pears are 
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abundant, and aj>i>lus como to perfection at Kotergherry 
when cultivated. All the vegetables and flowers of a temper¬ 
ate climate grow and flourish in great profusion. 

Dimhiity close to Kotergherry, no longer exists as a 
station, but the climate is superior to the latter for the cul¬ 
tivation of fruits. 0n.vs uk-talley is about 6 miles distant, 
and more sheltered than either; and admirably adapted for 
the cultivation of oranges and all the more delicate fruits. 


The Editor is indebted to Dr. Macbeth of H. M. 74th 
Highlanders, a wing of which llegiment is stationed at Jacka- 
talla, for much of the following account of that Cantonment; 
and his reports on the topography and medical statistics of the 
station, will, we trust, be published by order of the Madras 
Government. Captain Francis has also furnished the infor¬ 
mation regarding the intended new roads, as after described, 
and other particulars. 

Dr. Macbeth remarks, that after giving a fair and unbias¬ 
sed consideration to all the natural advantages of the differ¬ 
ent localities, he is decidedly of opinion that no other, in 
every respect equally eligible, could have been found on 
the bills. 

The height of Jackatalla is about 6,100 feet above the sea 
level. The mean annual range of the Thermometer is about 
64°-S"; of the Barometer 2 1° ; and rain about 70 inches. 

It is distant about two miles from Coonuor ; but by in¬ 
tended improvements will be one mile; 9 miles from Ootaca- 
niund ; and 10 from Kotergherry. The vegetation is almost 
incredible : three and even four crops of potatoes may he 
raised in twelve months; and in a month or five weeks 
after planting, their produce may he taken up: the same 
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remarks apply almost equally to the other stations. All other 
European vegetables are luxuriant, and produce all the year 
round; and every kind of English fruit tree boars and flour¬ 
ishes to perfection, as at Coonoor; and ornamental trees, pines, 
deodars, willows, &e., thrive admirably. 

At Jackatalla they sufler comparatively little from the S. 

*W. monsoon; and the sanatary condition of the station is 
shewn to be most satisfactory by the fact, that out of 531 men, 
the average strength of the wing, the fatal cases, amounting 
altogether to 17 during the year 1854-55, occurred (with 
one or two exceptions) from the effects of previous organic 
disease, contracted before the troops came to Jackatalla, and 
before they had any chance of benefiting by the climate. 

The Bazar is well supplied witli beef and mutton : the 
coffee grown on the hills is excellent and cheap. Fruits 
and vegetables are abundant, and springs of excellent water 
are on all sides. 

Therfe are, as yet, only about eight private residences, but 
two of these, Dr. Macbeth’s, and Captain Francis’, occupied 
by Colonel McDuff, are splendid mansions ; and the station is 
rapidly connecting itself with “ Coonoor,” from which it is 
only separated by a narrow gorge ; and houses arc being erect¬ 
ed in every direction : a Clergyman of the Established Church 
resides at Jackatalla and does duty also at Coonoor. 

A handsome range of Barracks, is nearly completed at 
Jackatalla; and it is to be hoped that the Marquis of Dal- 
housie’s expectation, that at least a whole ltegiment would 
soon be located there, will speedily be realized ; and, at no 
very distant period, perhaps, it will become a station for more 
than one ltegiment of H. M.’s service. 

The valley of Jackatalla takes its title from the principal 
of a cluster of villages, higher up the valley, towards Doda- 
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bet, which derives its Canarese name from the prevalence 
of a species of barberry. 

The climate bids fair to be one of those most preferred on 
the Hills : it does not differ much from that of Coonoor, and 
it escapes the fogs which prevail there for several months in 
the year. These white mists, which roll up the Coonoor 
ravine about 10 o’clock in the forenoon, and obscure tho' 
whole landscape, draw off towards the north-west and extend 
themselves up the same valley to Kantari, leaving Jaekatalla 
clear and bright. It has been proposed, and the proposal has 
met with the approval of Government, to form a direct com¬ 
munication between the cantonment of Jaekatalla and the 
new Coonoor and Ootacamund road, by means of an embank¬ 
ment across the valley, by which a large ornamental sheet of 
water will be formed, about.35 feet deep. 

When the branch of the railroad, now in progress of execu¬ 
tion, is carried to the terminus at “ Seeramogay,” a new pass 
from thence will be constructed up the Ghaut at that point, 
and will be of easy gradients; and much improvement will be 
made on the plateau leading to Jaekatalla, from Koterghcrry, 
from which the terminus will be only 12 miles. 

There is abundance of game of different descriptions in the 
woods and ravines about Jaekatalla. A pack ofliounds is kept 
by the Oliicers of the Kegiment, and the jackal affords excel¬ 
lent runs when they throw off in the neighbourhood of 
Ootacamund, and other tolerably level parts. 

Tigers sometimes approach near to Jaekatalla : in August 
1S5(!, Lt. Tluickery of the 74th, shot a tiger, 12 feet 0 inches 
in length from the nose to the tip of the tail. 

Tenure of Lanes. 

Land is held by European settlers on the Xeilgliern. 
under a pallium or grant from Government for a term of 
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99 years,*'but renewable in perpetuity, so long as the regulat¬ 
ed assessment is paid. The Todars hold their land by- 
right of immemorial occupation, alleging that their ancestors 
came to the Neilghorries before there were any kings or 
sovereign rulers in Southern India, and that they never paid 
tax or tribute to any one; but Government, under the orders 
of the Court of Directors, has declared the rights of the 
Todars to be only those of pasturage over the hills ; allowing 
them to retain their present locations ; and their numbers 
are gradually decreasing. 

# Sec “Manual of Instructions as to 


Tenures” in the Appendix. 
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TOPOGJUPiir. 


The Jfoilghcrry liills are situated between the parallels of 
11° 10' and 11° 32' N. latitude, and 70" 59' and 77" 31' E. 
longitude from Greenwich. Their greatest extent, in an 
oblique direction, from S. \V. to N. E. is about 50 miles, and 
their extreme breadth 25 miles, measuring from the bottom of 
the Ghauts at each extreme; and the plateau may be consi¬ 
dered as being 30 to 40 miles in length, and from S to 15 in 
breadth. Taking into account the great undulation of the 
surface, and the circumstance of the breadth, above stated, 
being pretty constant throughout, their superficial extent 
may be fairly estimated at about 700 square geographical 
miles. 

The area of the plateau as defined on the north-west, 
north, east, and south, by the crest of the mass of moun¬ 
tains, and on the south-west by the outline of the " Ivoon- 
dahs,” is found by a late survey to comprise 208,491 square 
acres in its geographical extent : but owing to the ceaseless 
undulations prevailing over the whole surface, a far greater 
amount of land is actually available for cultivation. 

Of this quantity only 23,772 acres have been brought 
under cultivation, leaving 214,772 acres either entirely waste, 
or appropriated for grazing cattle by the various Hill tribes. 
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They lorm the abutment or termination of the immense 
table-land of central India, commencing with Hindoostan 
and the Dekkhun, and continued through Mysore, bounded 
on the W. by the Western Ghats, and on the E. by the less 
strongly marked line of the Eastern Ghats. From the table¬ 
land of Mysore, with which they are connected by a narrow 
"neck of land, about 15 miles wide, they rise to the height 
of 3,500 feet, and are divided from the E. and W. Ghats by 
a deep fissure on each side, of not less than 15 miles in 
width ; on every other side they rise abruptly from the 
subjacent plains of Malabar and Coimbatoor, in one vast- 
precipitous mass, to the height of from 5 to 0 or 7,500 
feet. Their isolated situation, completely separated from 
the surrounding country, is one of the most remarkable 
features in their position, and may serve to account lor 
many of the peculiarities of climate found to exist upon 

They arc composed of three distinct ranges, or groups ol 
hills, closely- connected together, but which, though m arly 
of the same general elevation, vary considerably in their 
aspect, connection, and grouping. 

The range to the westward, though forming a continuous 
line, bears two distinct names. The northern part, forming 
a narrow lino, commencing at the Goodaloor Pass, being 
called the Neddimulla lulls ; and the southern division, 
composing a very distinct and remarkable group, being 
known as the Ivoondahs. The central or principal range 
is entirely formed by a continuous chain of bills, rising 
gradually- on each side to the summit of Dodabctta, the 
highest of the whole group, and the loftiest point, yet dis¬ 
covered, south of the Himalaya, being S.700 feet, above the 
sea level. The station of Ootacamimd is situated directlv 





at its base, on the W. side, and it is still more important 
to observe, that it forms the lino of separation between the N. 
E. and S. W. monsoons, the whole of the range to the AY. of 
Dodahet being chiefly all'ected In- the S. AY. or Malabar 
monsoon, and that to the eastward hv the N. E. or Madras 

The division to the eastward, having received no distinct 
appellation, may he distinguished as the Kotergheny range, 
the station ol'that name being situated on it. It contains 
lower peaks, and is inferior in elevation to either of the 
other two. 

The elevation of sonic of the principal points on the dif¬ 
ferent ranges, above the level of the sea, as well as some 
neighbouring stations in the low country, will be given in 
the appendix. 

No point on the hills, it will be observed, is less than 700 
feet above fever range, (assuming the latter to be about 
4,500 feet, the limit generally assigned,) and most of them 
from 1,500 to 2,900 feet beyond it. 

The base of the hills is completely surrounded by a belt 
of dense jungle of various breadth, and rising in general to 
the height of from 2,500 to 3,500 feet on their declivities. 
The line of demarcation is very strongly marked, there being 
generally an open space from 1.1 to 2 miles wide, nearly 
destitute of trees all the way round. Above this space the 
character of the vegetation is completely changed, and the 
forests assume the appearance of woods in temperate climates, 
besides being nearly destitute of underwood. The breadth 
of the belt of jungle is very various ; it is, however, nowhere 
greater than 20 miles, (between Mungalum and Goodaloor 
on th" Mysore side, where it joins the AVynaad jungle,) 
and in many places it does not exceed six. as at Mat.epollium, 
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where it is crossed by the great road to Ootacainund by the 
Coonoor Pass. 

The surface of the table-land on the summit of the hills 
is much undulated, and presents various characteristics in 
the different divisions. The only circumstance common to 
the whole is, the occurrence of swamps, of various extent, 
in the valleys formed by the undulations. The soil in these 
swamps is of considerable depth, and very rich ; in some it 
forms large beds of peat bog, from which Ootacainund is 
abundantly supplied with an excellent substitute for coal. 
The vegetation on the surface, however, is generally luxuriant, 
and they are always traversed by a stream of water, which, 
after percolating through them, issues forth as clear, pure, 
and as lit for use as if just taken from the spring. Nothing 
like miasm or exhalation exists in or near these swamps ; 
as a proof of which, Todaimunds or villages are frequently 
found in their immediate vicinity, and the nature of the 
vegetation is entirely different from that which characterizes 
swamps in the low country. 

The. Koondahs, towards the W. or Malabar side, rise very 
suddenly from the plains below, and terminate in immense 
rocky precipices, presenting some of the grandest and most 
romantic scenery to be found in the world. This is particu¬ 
larly remarkable at the junction of the Nedimulla hills with 
the range of the Koondahs, properly so called. The outline 
of the summits forms an immense circular basin, bordered 
with precipices, every where perpendicular, in iiianv places 
overhanging, ami of such a height, that a stone dropped 
from the edge, will in many places descend at least (.il.iOO 
lect, at one bound, before reaching the bottom ; the crests of 
the rocks being at the same time broken into the most 
irregular and fantastic Ibr^is. A minute examination of the 




whole of tins lino presents only one accessible point, the site 
of the new Koondah Pass, which lias been more particularly 
described. 

The table-land above, is broken into a number of long 
rounded ridges, with narrow valleys interposed, and richly 
wooded in the more sheltered spots. A striking peculiarity 
of these woods, common in fact to the whole hills, is, their' 
being nearly destitute of uudenvood, and having t heir bor¬ 
ders so well defined as to resemble the ornamental planta¬ 
tions of a gentleman’s park ; so complete is the resemblance, 
so artificially are they disposal, and so perfect is the keeping 
of the scenery, that in many parts one is tempted to look 
round for the castle or seat to which they belong. 

The base of one hill rises close to that of another, leaving 
but a small interval between, so that a true valley is very 
rare, and a level surface of any extent, almost unknown, 
except on the roads round and between the hills, where you 
may ride or drive for any extent amidst ever varying scenery. 
It is difficult to find appropriate terms to convey an accurate 
description of these singularly smooth, rounded and undulat¬ 
ing hills; they present truly a surging scene” to use an 
expression of Coleridge, resembling the billows of the sea 
suddenly stilled, solidified and fixed, while in their full career 
of heaving commotion. This is more applicable to the lower 
hills, but many upwards of a thousand feet high have the 
same rounded contour. The valleys, or ravine's at the loot 
of these hills are uniformly wet, sometimes having a rivulet 
running through them, but more often being marshy, then- 
being no exit to admit of drainage. From these moist 
places, commence the beautiful clusters of wood, called Sho- 
lahs, which form a peculiarly striking feature in the scenery ; 
and the whole surface of these ^’erdaiit hills, from base to 
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summit, is bespangled with a variety of the most beautilul 
wihl iloivers, of every diversity of eolour; the trees, among 
which appear the crimson Rhododendron and a white eamelia, 
varying in shade and richness of foliage ; and some eovered 
with moss, assuming all the hoary appearance of winter ; 
while the banks of the rills and streamlets, that meander at 
’their base, are lined with tlie dog-rose and jessamine ; and 
all around arc seen the strawberry, blackberry, toparra, and 
numerous other wild fruits, flourishing iu spontaneous luxu¬ 
riance. 

s, Several of the little streams here mentioned, meeting at 
one point, fall into a natural basin, which confined at its 
south-western extremity by a strong mound of earth, forms 
the lake, of five or six miles circuit. This beautiful piece 
of water, which, in some parts, spreads out to a consider¬ 
able width, and iu others winds in a serpentine course 
among hills, gently rising from its banks, and clothed with 
the softest verdure, has, as already mentioned, a public car¬ 
riage road surrounding it, affording one of the most scenic, 
healthful, and agreeable drives of which India can boast. 

On tho table-land of the Neilghcrrics, there are properly 
speaking no rivers, but the streams which pour down on all 
sides, to form the Row any and .ALiyar, which wash the base 
of the mountains, are very numerous. The Pycara is, how¬ 
ever, a considerable stream, and flows down the N. W. angle 
to join the Mayar ; and the waters of the lake, and the 
mountain, rills to the X. of Ootaeamund, become a torrent, 
which rushes down the gorge, from Ivulhutty to Seegoor, 
forming the source of the Jlayar. 

Idle welters never accumulate iu a sufficient body to form 
cataracts of much magnitude or sublimity, but the falls at 
Katary and Kulhutty are picturesque; as are also those of 
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the tributaries of the Bowany river in the Koondahs ; and 
there is a considerable fall or weir, in the Pycaru river. 

The soil of the Hills is exceedingly rich, and covered with a 
short close green sward, which is maintained in a constant 
state of verdure by the abundant supply of moisture. 

The Bowany river takes its rise in the Kooudahs, flowing 
through a deep fissure till it reaches the S. \Y. angle of the 
range, when it makes a sudden turn to the eastward. It is 
joined by a great number of tributary streams, each of the 
lateral valleys having its own brook of beautifully limpid 
water. Several of these rise within a few feet of the edge of 
the precipice, bordering the hills on the west; but with 
scarce an exception all flow to the eastward. The edge of 
the Koondahs, towards Ootaeamund, is broken into a number 
of valleys nearly filled with wood,and interspersed with patches 
of verdure. 

The steepness of the sides of the valleys on the Koondahs, 
and the loose nature of the soil, has given rise to a number of 
what are called in French ehoulements, or earth avalanches, 
the earth having slipped down in large masses, leaving a cir¬ 
cular vacuity in t)ie edge of the hill above. One of the most 
remarkable of these took place about 33 years ago,and is easily 
recognised at the distance of 12 or 13 miles; it is close to the 
point at which the new road ascends the Koondahs. The 
cause was probably the bursting of a water-spout immediately 
above the spot, the earth having been in all probability pre¬ 
viously loosened by the filtration of water through the sub¬ 
jacent strata. 

Towards the lower part of the valleys, which is still encum¬ 
bered with rocks, trunks of trees, masses of earth, &o., a chaly¬ 
beate spring is found issuing from below the debris, and ming¬ 
ling with the rivulet, to which it imparts an ochrey tinge. 
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This spring was examined and analysed (as far as our 
utter want of nearly all the necessary instruments would 
admit) by Dr. Glen and myself. We found it to contain a 
considerable portion of red oxide of iron, bold in solution by 
carbonic aeirl gas, and from its great strength, its purity, 
and its freedom from unpleasant taste and smell, we were led 
to conclude that it may prove highly useful in eases of debi¬ 
lity of the digestive organs, &e., but as yet no opportunity 
has occurred of putting this conjecture to the decisive test 
of experiment.* 

A considerable stream, rising at the angle of the Ivoon- 
dahs, flows close along their base, and descends the Keiloor 
Pass to join the Bowany ; it forms a sort of boundary be¬ 
tween them and the next or Dodabet division of the range. 
The Neddinuilla bills, commencing at the X. angle of the 
Koondahs, run along in a IN’. N. K. direction as far as Ncd- 
diwittum, at the head of the Goodaloor Pass, where they 
terminate abruptly. They are of considerable elevation, and 
contain one or two remarkable peaks; iMakoortre, for in¬ 
stance, which has already been described, is distinctly visible 
from the sea coast near Calicut, and liom Ootaeamund. The 


* Numerous springs, containing sails of iron, are found in almost 
every part oftlie hills, bat the one above-mentioned is much the strong¬ 
est ami purest yet examined, and probably not tbe least of its recom¬ 
mendations is, its situation in an aece-ible spot, surrounded by hrau- 

of travellers by tbe Koomlah road. Tl may also not be irrelevant 

bills, and considerably lower than the general level of tbe table-land, (be 
elimate during tbe winter months, is milder and more equable than 
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ridge is narrow, and generally rather rocky ami bare ; on the 
Malabar side, it presents, like the Koomlahs, an almost 
continuous line of precipices, the scenery being bold, grand, 
and romantic. They arc separated from the central table¬ 
land by a considerable stream called the J’ykarra river, 
which, descending the N. face of the hills by a succession 
of falls, joins the Mayar, and .-weeping round the whole 
N. and X. W. sides of the hills, runs into the llowany 
nenr Danaikeneottah in Coimbatoor. Like all the rivers 
on this side, its bed is intersected, every here and there, 
bv transverse ridges of sienite, having a considerable dip, 
with soft soil in the intervals, which is worn away by the 
force of the stream, so as to form deep pools resting on 
the ridges. 

The scenery in the vicinity of the Pykarra, is in many 
places exceedingly beautiful, being bordered by rounded bills 
well wooded, and sinking alternately into green grassy 

The next or central division is, in extent, as in other re¬ 
spects, the most important of the three. The portion of it 
adjoining the Koomlahs and Xeddimulla hills, of nearly the 
same general elevation throughout, is broken into an im. 
mense number of little round hills, like tea-cups bottom up¬ 
wards, with valleys of various dimensions interposed. Sonic 
of those hills are clothed with wood to their very summits, 
and most of them have more or less wood round their bases, 
or in the deep hollows between them and the next hills. 
The southern part ut the table-land is highly cultivated, 
and very populous ; there are also numerous villages on 
the southern slope towards Jiillycull ; but the rest of the 
surface, where not wooded, is entirely occupied by pasture 
laud, and is the head-quarters of the Todar population, 
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whoso mumls or villages arc found scattered over it, ge¬ 
nerally in the most sheltered nooks, and always close to a 
wood. 

The Dodabet range rises at the X. extremity of this divi¬ 
sion, am! crossing it obliquely (forming its eastern boundary) 
in a direction from N. N. W. to S. S. E. terminates in bold 
overhanging rocks beyond Ooonoor. The range, when re¬ 
garded from a distance, seems to form one vast pyramid with 
a very wide base, running in the direction above stated, and 
having consequently very gradually sloping sides. he in¬ 
clination, however, on the E. and W. laces is greater, and the 
ascent rather abrupt. The summit 8,700 feet above the 
level of the sea, and 1,314 feet above Ootacaniund, is com¬ 
posed of a round hummock with a flattened top, (on which 
the Observatory has been erected since Dr. Baikie’s time) and 
commanding a most extensive view in every direction, except, 
the W. where the horizon is shut in by the line of the 
Koondahs, of nearly equal elevation with itself. Directly 
at its base on the YV. side is situated the Station of Oota- 
camuni), in a basin formed by the body of the mountain on 
one side, and two extensive spurs on the N. and S. so that 
the only opening is towards the YV. Though, as already 
mentioned, originally chosen almost by accident, the site of 
flic Station appears to possess almost every advantage of cli¬ 
mate, shelter, accessibility and command of fuel and water, 
and though last, not least, its position, in the centre of the 
table-land, at about eight miles from the verge of the hills 
on either side, ensures it against even the suspicion of miasm, 
or impure atmosphere. 

CooNoon (as already described), is situated at the S. E. 
extremity of the range, close to the edge of the hills; and 
is chielly remarkable, as being placed at the head of the 
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magnificent Uliat of the same name, which forms the great 
road to the whole S. and E. of India. 

The (that runs up a deep fissure, betwixt the rooks ter¬ 
minating the Podabet range and a long projecting spur, 
thickly clothed with wood, and distinguished by three or 
four rounded eminences, on the outermost of which is situ¬ 
ated the hill fort called llullieuldroog, in a very command¬ 
ing situation, the rocks descending almost perpendicularly 
into the low country on every side, except that on which it 
is approached from the table-land. The remains of a similar 
fort are to be found on a high rock opposite ISillyeull, and a 
third at a place called Atra, beyond Ivotergherry. It is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive for what purpose these forts were intended, 
the more so, as considerable labour and expence must have 
been incurred in their construction, while their isolated 
position and excessive difficulty of access must have made 
them nugatory, as regards any object of defence or protec¬ 
tion : still less could they be intended to command the passes 
of the hills, none of which are sufficiently near. The only 
plausible conjecture is, that they were intended as state pri¬ 
sons or repositories of treasure. They are said, 1 know not 
on what authority, to have been constructed by llyder 
Ally.* 

The line of separation betwixt the central and eastern 
range is not so well marked, as between that and the 
Koondahs. 

The X. E face of Podabet descends with a very sudden 
slope, the hollows being filled with wood, and the bottoms 
of the intoijaecnt valleys occupied by swamps. Alter eross- 


* Captain TlarkncsS gives a different account of llicir oriciu. .Sec his 
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ing one or two of these valleys, the range becomes broken 
into a succession of small conical rocky hills, at sonic distance 
apart, and surrounded by a sort of table-land, on which 
Kotergherry is placed. The country in its neighbourhood 
is covered by bushes, has but few trees or forests, and is 
_ neither so picturesque nor so varied as on the opposite side 
of the hills. It is intersected by numerous deep valleys, de¬ 
scending gradually from the centre, and debouching into the 
low country. One of the most remarkable of these is known 
as the Orange valley, from the number of wild orange and 
lime trees found in it. It commences at the X. E. angle of 
Dodabct, and makes a sweep round the base of the Kotergher¬ 
ry table-land, till it arrives opposite the Guzzlehutty Pass, 
when it descends abruptly into the low country. Its general 
level is much below that of the table-land, probably not ex¬ 
ceeding 4,500 feet above the sea, from which circumstance, and 
its being shut in on both sides hv steep hills, its average tem¬ 
perature is much higher than that of an\- neighbouring point 
on the hills. The soil in the bottom of the valley is exceed¬ 
ingly deep and rich, and the character of the vegetation ap¬ 
proaches the tropical, or at least that of the southern por¬ 
tions of the temperate regions. 

Dnrii l ity is situated on a plateau between Kotergherry 
mid the Orange valley, lower than the former. 

Beyond Kotergherry, the hills run out into a number of 
long narrow ridges, gradually descending into the low coun¬ 
try of Coimbatoor, but, though in some places rocky, scarce¬ 
ly any where so precipitous as the western i'ace of the hills, 
and the scenery is consequently less grand and striking. 
Immediately opposite the termination of the hills in this 
direction, and separated from them by a deep valley filed 
with dense jungle, is the Guzzlehutty Pass, leading from 
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Coiinbatooi' into Mysore; formerly much frequented, hut 
now nearly deserted except by the market people. Beyond the 
< luz/.lehutty Pass, rise the Bella Uunjuin llills, or Bulgher- 
ries, so named (1 believe) from a celebrated temple ; they 
are of considerable height, but nearly unexplored from the 
ilillieully of access and the want of supplies. 
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Ox this very important subject, I may be excused for en¬ 
tering at some length, and as what I shall have to state is 
the result principally of my own observations, closely direct¬ 
ed to its nature and effects, during the whole of a residence 
of nearly tlnee yeais, 1 have no hesitation in claiming for my 
statements the merit of accuracy at least. 

There are three circumstances connected with the Neil- 
gherries which must have a material effect on their climate. 

The first is, their elevation above the level of the sea, and 
their being jdaeed between two seas. 

The second, their position near the line of demarcation of 
the two monsoons. 

The third, their isolated position, at a great distance from 
mountains or table-land, of equal or nearly equal height. 

I. The temperature of the air, as has been ascertained by 
a uumber of experiments, and elaborate calculations founded 
thereon, undergoes a regular and graduated diminution, as it 
becomes move rarefied in ascending from the surface of the 
earth, owing, as is well known, to its increased capacity for 
calorie. A variety of formula 1 have been given for calculat¬ 
ing the exact reduction of temperature at given heights, but 
it will be sulHeicutly accurate for our purpose to say, that at 
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heights not exceeding two miles, the difference is I" <>t Fah¬ 
renheit lor every 000 I'eot of ascent. 

Xow the mean annual temperature at the level of the 
sea in the latitude of the hills, according to the formula- 
of Mayer, as corrected by Playfair, is 83°*, ami the height 
of Ootaeamnnd, above the level of the sea, being 7,110 feet, 
the calculation will boas follows y o 1 | !'^.21°.72' the theoretic 
difference of temperature between the level of the sea and 
Ootaeamnnd, consequently S3 0 —21°.72'=3S°.-S, mean an¬ 
imal temperature of Ootaeamnnd. And it will be seen here¬ 
after that the annual temperature of Ootac-amund, deduced 
from the mean of 23 months’ observations, is oSo.US, so that 
the difference between this, the observed mean, and that de¬ 
duced from theory, is only 0 U .-10, which, trilling as it is, is 
perhaps to lie accounted for by the fact of the observations 
alluded to not being for consecutive months : the mean for 
some of the colder months being wanting. 

The next most obvious effect of the elevation of these 
regions is, the increased power of the sun's direct rays, in 
proportion as the conducting power of the medium is dimin¬ 
ished ; in other words, as the air is rareiied. This effect is 
further increased by the smaller absorption of heat in its 
passage to the surface, the thickness of the stratum of air 
through which the sun’s rays have to pass, being diminished 
by the amount of the elevation above the level of the sea. 
Xo exact formula- for calculating this effect of the sun's 
rays have yet been given, owing partly to the want of good 
photometrical observations, and the number of disturbing 
causes to be taken into account. 

That such is the fact will, however, be evident IVom con¬ 
sulting the annexed meteorological tables, where it will he 
* llivw.-lei-'s Eiliu. Knryclop. Article Meteorology. 
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seen that the photometer at 10 a. m., in the dry season, 
frequently indicates 120° (12° centissimal), when the ther¬ 
mometer, in the shade, only shews a temperature of 00° or 
61° (15 5 or 1GT), or to render the dill'erence more intelli¬ 
gible, when the temperature of the air in the shade is only 
60 n , the increase of heat from the sun’s direct rays would 
raise it to 81° G * 

The effect of this increased power of the sun’s rays on the 
general temperature, and on the soil of elevated regions, 
would be very considerable, were it not for certain disturbing 
>causes, the most powerful of which is the wind, which by 
agitation of the atmosphere scatters the heat before it can 
accumulate. When moving along the ground at the rate 
of eight miles an hour, it diminishes the calorific action of 
the light from the sun and shy one-half, but if it sweeps 
with a velocity of 1G, 24, or 32 miles in the hour, it will 
reduce the whole effect successively to the 3rd, the 4th, or 
the 5tli of its standard.t The impression made on the 
ground therefore, seldom exceeds the third part of the 
computed measure, and often will not amount to one-fifth; 
and its effects on the air in the shade arc probably nearly 
nugatory, from its increased capacity for calorie, and its had 
conducting power. A similar modifying etieet is produced 
by the ground being covered with grass or plants, the 
multiplied surface of which, exposed to the contact of the air, 
dissipates the greater part of the heat before it accumulates. 
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A corresponding effect lias been remarked with regard to 
the impression of cold, but this is only true to a certain 
extent, as from the great clearness of the skv in elevated 
situations the ell'ect of radiation is greatly increased. It 
has in fact been frequently observed on the hills, as well as 
elsewhere, that plants, grass, and other substances near the 
ground are from this cause, viz. increased radiation, strong¬ 
ly frozen, when the circumambient air indicates a tempera¬ 
ture some degrees above freezing point. 

These, and the other less important effects of the relative 
altitude will be more evident when we speak of the various 
conditions of the atmosphere in detail, to which we will also 
refer our consideration of the second modifying circum¬ 
stance, namely, the situation of the hills between the in¬ 
fluence of the two monsoons, and partaking of both ; merely 
observing, that the sky being covered with clouds during 
the months of June, July, and August, when the sun is 
vertical, tends greatly to equalize the temperature, and to 
obviate the effects which would otherwise be produced on 
vegetation, and oil the human body, by the united power of 
the sun’s rays and the excessive dryness of the atmosphere. 

The third circumstance which we have stated, as naturally 
influencing the climate of the hills, and certainly not the 
least important, is their isolated position at a great distance 
from land of equal or nearly equal elevation. This will be 
better understood by comparing them with the subordinate 
ranges, leaning against the lofty chains of the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, Caucasus, or Himalaya. In all these situations it is 
found that the temperature is liable to great, sudden, and 
rapid variations. The air, when heated in the plains below, 
rises to a certain height, hut instead of passing over the first 
range, it rests there; producing a considerable elevation of 
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temperature, until it is suddenly succeeded by a column of 
cold air, falling by its own weight from the tops of the snow- 
mountains behind, depressing the temperature several de¬ 
grees, and generally succeeded by a deposition of moisture 
(according to the law which guides the capacity' of air for 
moisture), in the shape of rain or snow. In the warmer 
latitudes, the variation is proportionally much greater, it 
being no unusual occurrence for a current of air, approaching 
in heat to that of a land wind, to be suddenly succeeded by 
a blast from the opposite direction as cold as ice. This I 
have frequently observed at Tetlis, and other places bordering 
on the Caucasus, and it is not without reason assigned as one 
of the causes of their extreme unhealthiness at particular 
seasons. Another consequence of the vicinity of such ranges 
to lofty mountains is, the frequent changes of the electrical 
state of the atmosphere, indicated hv thunder-storms, heavy 
falls of rain, &c. &v. All these effects are much modified by 
the comparative distance and elevation of the snowy ranges, 
hut they' must always operate unfavourably on the climate 
of the lower chains, as regards equability of temperature, 
one of the most important points connected with the choice 
of a Sanatarium, and we are justified in considering the per¬ 
fect immunity of the Neilghcrries from all such disturbing 
influences, as one of the greatest advantages of their position. 

We shall now proceed to consider the various conditions of 
the atmosphere, (in other words, the climate,) in detail, as 
exhibited under the modifications of pressure, temperature, 
and moisture; and conclude with a succinct account of the 
usual succession of seasons.* 







Pressure (Barometer). The greater part of the observa¬ 
tions in the tables were taken at 10 o’clock a. m., it having 
Wen ascertained, by a series of carefully conducted experi- 
Utonts, that the barometer attains its mean daily height at 
that hour. 

The range of the barometer on the hills appears to be con¬ 
siderably greater than in the same latitude at. the level of the 
sea. I have no access to any accurate account of the range 
On the Malabar Coast, opposite to the hills, but I believe it 
does not exceed 0’250 of an inch. Now, on an inspection of 
the annexed meteorological tables, it will be seen, that in 
January, 1832, the barometer attained the height of 23.375, 
the maximum of its elevation since my observations began, 
"liile in the month of September previous, it had fallen as 
W as 22-G75, (corrected to 32° Fahrt.) shewing an extreme 
r ange of 0 700. This range appears, however, to differ an¬ 
nually ; being for three years as follows: 

Tor 1S31, it was 0-500. 

1S32, 0-539. 

1833, 0 3S8, giving a mean annual range 

of 0-495* 

As might have been anticipated, the barometer appears to 
attain iis maximum height in the cold dry weather of 
January or February, and its minimum during or immediate¬ 
ly after the S. W. monsoons, it generally begins to sink 
gradually about the beginning of April, and continues de- 

* Dr. Dalmnhoy states the mean range at only 0215 ; but as liis 
'’hservutions only extend to four months, ami mine to upwards of 30, 
' v ith a very delicate and accurate instrument, l consider my statement 
:is approaching more nearly to accuracy. The same observation applies 

diglitli from Dr. Dnhnnhny. 
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scending (but with occasional starts) till August or Septem¬ 
ber, when it again rises gradually, till the cold weather sets 
in. But here (as is found to he the case elsewhere within 
the tropics), 1 have not been able to satisfy myself that any 
accurate prognostication of the state of the weather is to bo 
deduced from the fluctuations of the mercurial column. 1 
have seen it rise suddenly before or during heavy showers 
of rain, and sink, equally inexplicably, before a course of tine 
dry weather. The only agent which appears uniformly to 
act in the same way upon it is wind, the mercury always 
rising before or during the prevalence of high wind. I have 
also occasionally been able to predict wet weather, from ob¬ 
serving the top of the column to be flattened, or concave, 
but not with any degree of certainty. 

The daily range of the barometer is very trifling, probably 
never exceeding ’010 or 0G0 of an inch, and seldom great¬ 
er than '035 ; but on this bead, as on that of its horary 
oscillations, I am unable to speak confidently, from want of 
leisure to make the necessary observations; the horary 
oscillations occur, as far as I have observed, exactly at the 
same hours, and in the same succession, as elsewhere all 
over the globe; hut according to Dr. Dalmahov, only to 
half the extent observed at Madras, and they are not inter¬ 
rupted during the monsoon, as conjectured by Barou Hum¬ 
boldt. 

The mean annual height of the barometer appears to vary 
considerably, and to have diminished annually for the last 
three years : this may have depended on the situation of the 
instrument. The mean of ten months: 

in 1831, was 22-933. 

Six do. in 1832, „ 230G7. 

Kight do. in 1833, „ 23-051. giving as an annual mean 
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for 21 months in 3 years, 23 018. This is probably near 
the truth, and Dr. Dahnahoy, in his calculations to deter¬ 
mine the height of Ootacamund above the level of the sea, 
assumes it to he 23 005. 

Subjoined are the results in a tabular form : 


Mean height of the barometer, . 23 018 

Greatest range, . TOO 

Mean annual range, . -49.j 

Probable mean daily range, . -010 

Greatest daily range, . -0(i0 


Temperature. The observations from which the sub¬ 
joined conclusions are drawn, arc the fruit of pretty close 
and continued attention to a number of very good instru¬ 
ments, placed in a situation to be little, if at all, affected by 
extraneous circumstances, so that they may be depended on 
as tolerably accurate, particularly for the last nine months, 
through which they are consecutive. 

There are several methods of estimating the mean tem¬ 
perature of a place elevated above the level of the sea. 
One is, by taking the temperature of copious spriim-s near 
their sources. Another, by supposing the heat to decrease 
uniformly at a certain rate, ascending from the level of the 
sea ; and a third, by taking the mean ol'the observed tempera¬ 
ture. This last is of course by much the most accurate, 
but we shall lind that it agrees in a remarkable manner 
with the other two. 

According to the calculation already given, in discussing 
the effects of elevation on temperature, the mean tempera¬ 
ture of Ootacamund should be 52° 2S. 

There is some discrepancy of opinion as to the correct 
method of ascertaining the mean observed temperature. The 
author of the able article, Meteorology, in the Edinburgh 
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Encyclopedia, after an elaborate consideration of the various 
proposed methods, gives the preference to the mean of the 
daily extremes. According to this calculation, the mean of 
the daily extremes for 25 months is 5S°G8 which wc there¬ 
fore assume as the mean annual temperature of Ootacamund. 
The next most important consideration is the diurnal range 
of the thermometer. From what has been stated of the 
calorific power of the sun’s rays, and the contrary effects of 
radiation of great elevations, we must expect this to be con¬ 
siderable. Accordingly, ivc find that it occasionally is as 
much as 24", (J anuary, 1832,) precisely in the season when 
the above causes operate most powerfully ; audthat in Julv, 
when they come least into play, it is still 10°. Subjoined is 
the daily range for nine months of this year, which may be 
considered as an average season: 

January, 2040 June, 15'59 

February, 20 33 July, 10 - 20 Minimum. 

March, 23 33 Maximum. August, 1522 

April, 1973 September, 1173 

May, 1G48 

Giving a general mean of 17 01. 

The greatest observed annual range (but in different years) 
appears to be 38° (viz. between 39° and 77°.) The mean 
annual range for part of three V'cars is as follows: 

For 1831, 15-20 

1832, 18-33 

1833. 1701 

It is important to remark, that this range is still betwixt 
two points, which occur frequently in temperate climates, and 
is certainly less than what prevails in most of them. The 
maximum observed is 77 , only 2° above what is assumed as 
summet heat in Englaud, and the minimum 3S° is much 
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above what frequently occurs oven in the mildest parts of 

In stating the observed minimum at 3S°, it must be re¬ 
collected, that the observations were taken at a point raised 
above the lake, and about half way up the hill bordering the 
station on the south. 

In the valley below, from the combined effects of radia¬ 
tion, evaporation, and the descent of the colder columns of 
air by their superior weight, which are moreover compara¬ 
tively undisturbed by the wind, the temperature frequently 
falls below freezing point, and ice is often found in the dry 
season half an inch thick. Hoar frost is commonly seen 
extending half way up the bills on every side, disappearing 
as the power of the sun’s rays gradually increase. The 
difference is most evident i,n descending into the lower 
valleys on a dark clear and still night, when the sudden im¬ 
mersion into the column of air next the ground, cooled by 
its contact with the radiating earth at the bottom of the 
valley, strikes one with a sudden chill. As a consequence of 
the same cause, the lower valleys are frequently Idled with a 
dense fog, while the stratum of air immediately above is per¬ 
fectly clear and transparent. 

So powerful is this effect of radiation from the earth, that 
a cup of water or milk, placed on the ground, even in tin: 
higher situations, instantly freezes, while a thermometer, 
elevated three feet above it, will only indicate a temperature 
of 3S°, 39°, or -10°. This fact leads to some important con¬ 
clusions, both as to the situation of bouses, ami of ground 
selected for horticultural or agricultural purposes. In a clear 
bright day, the thermometer generally attains its maximum 
at about 2 or 1 past 2 i‘. M , but this is. to the feelings, by 
no means the hottest part of the day, owing to the constant 
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ourrent of wind prevailing, from one quarter or another, at 
that time. About 1 past 8 or 0 a. m. is the time when the 
sun’s rays appear to have most power, the air being then still, 
and its capacity for heat having been diminished by the in¬ 
crease of density arising from the cold of the succeeding 
night. This it is important for invalids to observe, as well 
as the sudden ehill produced by the sinking of the sun below 
the horizon in the evening, when the column of rarefied air 
next the surface rises aloft, and is rapidly replaced by a colder 
stratum from above. 

The minimum generally occurs about 1 an hour before 
sunrise, when, as before observed, the lower valleys are gene¬ 
rally filled with fog. 

During tbe monsoon season, when the sky is covered with 
clouds, at once diminishing the power of the sun’s rays and 
obstructing tbe effect of radiation from the ground, the tem¬ 
perature is remarkably equable, tbe range seldom exceeding 
12° or 14° in the open air, while in rooms, without a fire, it 
is under 4° or 5°. 'The thermometer attached to one of my 
barometers, kept in a small sleeping room without a fire-place, 
(though tbe bouse itself was rather exposed.) during tbe 
months of May, .June, July, August,* and September, 1831, 
nftver fell below 59 0, 5, nor rose above 02°. This is, therefore, 
notwithstanding many drawbacks, much the most favorable 
season for invalids, and should be selected, when a pow er of 
choice exists, as the period foraseending the bills. 

Photometer. Tbe effects of the radiation of the sun’s rays 
appear to have attained their maximum on the 18th January, 
when tbe photometer indicated 126, that is, tbe calorific 
effect of the sun’s rays was equivalent to 22°'08 Fahrenheit. 
The minimum appears to have occurred on the 27th August, 
when the increase of temperature was only equivalent to 9°, 
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giving a mean of 15" 81. The monthly mean appears 
hereafter. 

The observations on radiation with the ;ethrioscope are 
not yet in sufficient number to afford any data from which 
to draw accurate conclusions. 

y Moisture. Next 'to the impressions of temperature on 
the human body, the most sensible effects arc produced by* 
the relative moisture of the air. The laws which regulate 
this condition of the atmosphere arc not yet so accurately 
investigated as those of pressure and temperature, and it is 
more difficult to render their operation generally intelligible, 
from the circumstance of the phrases in common use to 
express its variation, conveying in many instances ideas in 
direct opposition to their philosophical meaning. For in¬ 
stance, what is generally called damp or moist air, by no 
means infers its containing more moisture than another 
column which gives a feeling of dryness, but only that it is 
more ready to part with its moisture, from some peculiarity, 
either in its own constitution or that of the body with which 
it comes in contact. Without entering into an elaborate 
disquisition on this somewhat complicated subject, it will be 
sufficient to observe, that the capacity of air for moisture, 
in other words, its dryness, depends on its relative density 
and temperature ; rareiicd air dissolving more moisture, i. e. 
being dryer than denser air, aud heated air more than cold 
ail 1 ; consequently when two columns or strata of air, of 
different density, or (which is almost a necessary conse¬ 
quence,) different temperature are mixed, the result is almost 
uniformly a deposition of moisture in the shape of fog or 
rain, from the capacity of the mixed column of moisture 
being so much diminished, that it can no longer hold the 
aggregate quantity of water in solution ; the quantity of the 
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deposit, that is, the heaviness of the shower, being deter¬ 
mined by the disproportion between the relative density 
and temperature of the two strata, and their being each 
nearly saturated, or not, with miosture. An example will 
render this more distinct. Let us suppose that a current 
of air at the temperature of 25" (disregarding density for 
the sake of brevity,) meets another current of the tempera¬ 
ture of 15°, and that both are fully charged with moisture. 
When mixed, their mean temperature will be 20°. Now, it 
has been ascertained by experiment that air, (i. e. a cubic 
mass of it 40 inches each way) at 25° can hold in solution 
317 5 grains of moisture, and at 15° 200 grains, the mean 
of which is 25S75 ; but at the mean temperature of the two 
currents, viz. at 20°, air can only contain 252 grains ; there¬ 
fore 8'75 grains must be precipitated either in the form of 
clouds, fog, or rain. Saturation of the air with moisture, 
so as to produce deposition on any further diminution of 
heat, may also be produced by a simple reduction of the 
temperature of the column below the point at which it can 
hold its moisture in solution. Thus, a column of air at the 
temperature of 15° with 180 grains of water in solution, if 
reduced by any cause to the temperature of 12'8, does not 
deposit any moisture, being still capable of dissolving 180 
grains; but if a further reduction of 2° take place, a deposi¬ 
tion of 35'3 grains ensues. 

Upon these simple facts are founded a number of curious 
experiments and observations, such as the quantity of mois¬ 
ture contained in the air at the time of observation, its dry¬ 
ness or the quantity of moisture required to saturate it, and 
thirdly, the reduction of temperature required to produce 
saturation, and consequent deposition, or the dew-point, as 
it is called. 

I. 2 




These phenomena, however, have not vet been sufficiently 
investigated to lead to any certain practical conclusion, and 
a very condensed statement of the results is all that is 
required to prepare us for a consideration of the hvgrometric 
state of the air on the hills, as regards the quantity of rain, 
and its time of falling. 

The aii' during the month of January, February, amt 
March is intensely dry, the point of saturation, (or tempera¬ 
ture to which the air must he reduced to deposit any part 
of its moisture,) being occasionally as low as 13°, the tem¬ 
perature of the air being 60°. In April, it begins to fluctuate, 
and in May, the quantity of moisture increases very percep¬ 
tibly, being accompanied by rapid changes of the electrical 
condition of the atmosphere, indicated by thunder-storms 
and heavy showers, hut of short duration. During June, 
July, and August, it is nearly charged with moisture ; in 
September, it is again fluctuating; in October and Novem- 
ber, moist; and in December, it begins to re-ussume its 
dry state. 

In close connection with the above statement we find, 
that there is little or no rain in the first three months, some 
showers in April and May, a good deal of heavy rain at 
times in June, July, and August; the month of September 
varies, as does that of October; in November, there are 
sometimes heavy falls, and in December, the weather again 
becomes dry. This will be more distinctly seen in the table, 
in which is given the fall of rain in each month during the 
greater part of four years, as observed by my friend Dr. 
Glen, of the Bombay establishment; the mean annual fall, 
as deduced from this table, is 4PS8 inches, or 13'5 S inches 
greater than the mean fall in England, as stated by Mr. 
Dalton.* The following table will probably he interesting, 
* Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Article Meteorology. 
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particularly to invalids, whose comfort depends so much on 
the capability of taking exercise: it presents the actual 
state of the weather for 3GG clays, from 1st March, 1831, to 
29th February, 1S32, which, from all I can learn, may he 


considered an average season : 

Number of days of heavy rain, . 19 

' Do. occasional showers with fair intervals,. SI 

Do. cloudy, . 28 

Do. clear and line, . 238 


3CG 

It is moreover satisfactory to be able to state, that on a 
great majority of the days marked showery, the showers 
occur at intervals, generally in the afternoon, and that the 
state of the atmosphere in the morning at least, is generally 
such as to afford every facility for taking exercise cither on 
foot or horseback. 

The course of the seasons is subject to considerable varia¬ 
tions, so that it is not easy to give an exact account of them. 
The following, however, may bo considered as a pretty fair 
statement of their usual succession. 

The month of January, is uniformly fair, clear, and dry ; the 
nights are very cold, and it often freezes in the valleys, while 
in the morning, before the wind has risen, the rays of the 
sun are very powerful. Towards 10 or 11 a. m., a current 
of cold air begins to blow from the E. or N. E., and gradu¬ 
ally increases to a strong breeze, sharp and intensely cold. 
The united action of the sun and this wind acts very un¬ 
pleasantly on the skin, particularly of the face and lips, 
which it blisters like a frost at home. It is also rather 
trying to the more delicate classes of invalids, before thuv 
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become acclimatized ; and such of them as have it in their 
power, should seek shelter in the milder atmosphere of 
Koterghcrry or Coonoor. To those in restored health or 
whose convalescence is somewhat advanced, its effects arc 
bracing, tonic, and exhilarating in the highest degree. 

Mean pressure in Jan. 23 T31 Mean of photometer,... 118*5—21°*73 

Mean temperature, ... 53°*10 Mean fall of rain, . none. 

Mean do. of the day,... 5'J®*72 Mean dryness of air, ... 110 2 

Moan daily range,. 20 3 *4 Meam'juanlifyofmoistinv, 7D'2 

The same remarks will apply to February, except that 
the Ifost is stronger during the nights, and the wind less 
violent during the day. The valleys are covered with hoar 
frost, and the herbage, from the united effects of congealation, 
and the heat radiated by the sun, becomes parched and 
brown. The sky is cloudless, and the nights brilliant and 
clear beyond description. 

Mean pressure in Feb. 23*004 Mean of photometer,... 117 0 —— 21 Id 

Mean temperature, ... 5G° Mean fall of rain, . 0*17 inches 

Mean do. of dav. G2° Mean dryness of air,... 121*3 

Mean daily range,. 20° 33 Meanquautityofmoisture, ‘>5*5 

Towards the end of March, the frost disappears, the wea¬ 
ther gets gradually milder, and there are generally a few 
heavy showers. 

Mean pressure in March, 23*167 Mean of photometer,.,, lol*fi--18*83 

Mean temperature, . 02° Mean fall of rain, . 1*02 inches. 

Mean do. of day, . G‘.l° Mean dryness of air, ... 21S-1. 

Mean daily range,. 23°*33 Meanquautityofmoisture, 11*1 

In April, the weather assumes quite the feeling of spring 
in the more temperate parts of Europe ; there are frequent 
showers, followed by bright sunshine ; the air is mild and 
balmy, and vegetation, hitherto kept* in cheek by the frost, 
springs up rapidly and luxuriantly. Towards the dose of 
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the month, the wind hitherto steady from the N. E. begins 
to be variable, and finally settles in the S. AV. 

Menu pressure in April,... 23'10!) Menu of photometer, 82°’G0—li'85 

Mean temperature.02° Mean fall of rain, ... 4'00 inches 

Mean do. of the day, . 68° Jleandrvnessoftheair, 111*7 

Mean daily range. ID 9, 73 Mean quant it y ufmoht. 108' f 

■ May is our warmest month, and occasionally before rain 
there is a feeling of closeness in the air, which is also fre¬ 
quently obscured with clouds gradually becoming denser 
and heavier. Heavy thunder-storms generally usher in the 
monsoon, which sets in at the end of this month, or begin¬ 
ning of the next; the rain, however, which foils is very par¬ 
tial, often descending in torrents, intermingled with hail, at 
one side of the cantonment, while it is perfectly fair at the 
other. It is, however, upon the whole, a delightful month, 
and the robe of verdure which covers the hills, with the 
fresh green of the foliage in the forests, adds much to the 
beauty of the scenery. 

Mean pressure in May, .. 23018 Mean of photometer, 7226—1306 

Mean temperature, ..... G2° Mean fall of rain, .. 6'50 inches. 

Mean do. of day,. GG°'38 Mean dryness of air, 82 

Mean daily range. 16°’48 Meampumtityofmoist. 157 

On the setting in of the S. AV. monsoon, which generally 
occurs early in June, (following the course of the Malabar 
monsoons, only that it is 10 days or a fortnight later,) a 
heavy bank of cloud settles itself on the Koondohs and Neddi- 
mulla hills, from which detachments, as it were, are sent 
oir towards the central range, enveloping every thing in a 
dense fog, with occasional showers of light driving rain. 

The rain is, however, by no means constant, and seldom 
lasts for more than two or three days at a time, the intervals 
being very agreeable, from the perfect equability of tempera- 
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turc. The only drawback to exorcise is the slippery nature 
of the soil, which renders the roads unsafe fora short time 
after the showers have fallen ; the rapidity with which they 
dry, however, is extraordinary, and it is rare for an invalid 
to have his exercise interrupted for more than a day or two 
at a time. 

Mean pressure in June,.. 23 015 Mean of photometer, fil'O J -11°'52 

Mean do. of the day,- fi3°S2 Meandryuessoftheuir, 57'8 

Mean daily range, . 15°'59 51 can quantity ofmoist.lG7'23 

The monsoon continues with greater or less constancy 
throughout July and August; hut fortunately for those who 
suffer from the damp, or the occasional deprivation of exer¬ 
cise, the weather, at this period, is comparatively dry and 
fine at both Coonoor and Kotergherry : the brightness of the 
weather at these places, being only occasionally interrupted 
hv a passing shower. In fact the monsoon appears to expend 
its violence on the Koondahs, and the other hills bordering 
the table-land on the west, where it rains pretty constantly, 
attended with violent gusts of wind, the rain becoming less 
and less heavy as you approach the central range; on passing 
which you are suddenly transported into another clime, with 
bright clear sunshine, and a soft mild temperature. And it 
must he held one of the great advantages of our position 
that you can thus, by shifting your quarters only 10 miles, 
almost entirely beguile the only unpleasant weather an 
invalid has to dread. 

Mean pressure in July, 22'94t Mena of photometer, .. 53'57=10 o, 71 
Mean temperature, .. 5S°'77 Mean fall of rain, .... 427 inches. 
Mean do. of the day, . 58"'2 Mean dryness of the air, t‘J'7 
Mean daily range,.... 10°'29 Mean quantity of moist. 150'3 
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Mean pressure in Ails. 23'0t5 Mean of photometer, .. G5 0G= ll°'7l 
Mean tempera! lire, .. 58°G Mean fall of rain, .... 4'00 inches. 
Mean do. of the day, . G2”-7 Mean dryness of the air, G‘J'8 
Mean daily range,_ 15°'22 Mean quantity of moist. 12 l J 

September, and October, are uncertain months—if the S. 
\V. monsoon has begun early, and exhausted itself, they are 
"fine, warm and pleasant; but if there has been any deficiency 
in the previous falls of rain, there is generally a good deal of 
fog, and drizzling rain 

Towards the end of September, the wind again shifts round 
to the north, and it becomes sensibly colder. 

Moan pressure in Sept. 22'785 Mom pressure in October, 23056 

Mean temperature, .. 5G”'5 Moan temperature. 58° 

Mean fall of rain, .... G'36 in. Mean fall of rain. G'51 inches. 

November, all over the northern hemisphere, is an un¬ 
pleasant month ; but, with the exception of a few heavy bursts 
of rain from the N. E. monsoon, then prevailing at lvoter- 
gliorry, and the N. E. parts of the range, it is generally dry 


and equable. 

Mean pressure in November,. 23070 

Mean temperature,. 5G“ 

Mean fall of rain,. 3 52 in. 


In the early part of December, there tire some foggy days, 
and, occasionally, heavy showers, at the winding up of the 
monsoons, but the middle, and end of the month, are almost 


always cold, clear, and line. 

Mean pressure in December, . 2IV171 

Mean temperature. 52 D, 50 

Mean fall of rain,. 1'73 in 


Such is, what 1 believe to be, a fair resume of the climate 
and seasons of Ootaeamuml ; and, after considerable experience 
of the climate of almost every country in Europe, and some 






few in Asia, I can safely say, that there is not one, in which 
there is more to praise, or less to blame ; none in which less 
inconvenience is suffered, from extremes of ln at or cold, mois¬ 
ture or dryness ; in short, none in which I could more easily 
make up my mind to pass the evening of my days, than the 
lofty regions of the Neilgherrics, could I forget the ties of 
home and country. 

The CuMATKS OF “COONOOK,” KOTEJiGlLERltV, AND JaC- 
KATAi.r.A, have been fully described, in tbe accounts ol those 
stations. 

The editor lias been favored witli tbe following remarks by 
his friend Professor Oldham, after a careful examination by 
liim of Dr. Baikie's, and Mr. lioss’ Meteorological Tables, 
abstracts of which are given in the appendix, and these re¬ 
marks, and some others that follow on the different climates 
of the hills, will, not inaptly, be introduced here. 

Professor Oldham observes ; 

“ It is much to the regretted that there is no means of 
ascertaining the degree of accuracy, with which the observa¬ 
tions of Dr. liaikic and Mr. Ross may be trusted. They were, 
as will be seen, taken by different observers, with different 
instruments, and at an interval of twenty years. That they 
are not strictly comparable, is therefore obvious ; and to any¬ 
one who knows the very great defects, which, almost invaria¬ 
bly, accompanied maximum and minimum Thermometers, 
until within the last five years, the sources of error will be 
evident. 

“ Notwithstanding all these causes of error, the observa¬ 
tions mav perhaps be taken, as about relatively equal in value, 
and some interesting results appear to he fully established by 
them. 
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“Olio of the first questions of interest, in comparing obser¬ 
vations after such an interval, would he, to trace the occur¬ 
rence of any marked change in the mean temperature, at the 
place of observation. For the causes we have mentioned, these 
observations are not sufficient to prove this fact. From a 
comparison of the whole series, (supposing them of eqnaj 
‘value), there would appear to have been, a diminution of the 
mean maximum temperature bv more than five degrees, 
accompanied by a slight decrease, also, in the mean minimum 
temperature, (not more than 1°) But these arc quite within 
the limits of error of the observations. 

“Disregarding minor differences, the most striking fact, 
proved by the concurrence of all the observations, is, the very 
remarkable equability of the climate at Ootacainuml. Tim 
peculiar position of that station, placed at a considerable 
elevation between two great seas, and subject therefore to 
the equalizing influence of both, the Bay of Bengal on one 
side, and the Indian Ocean on the other, would, a priori, 
have led us to anticipate, that the elimatal conditions would be 
insular, rather than continental, that the extremes would be 
moderated, and, that the great variations, observable in other 
places, within the intcrtropicnl limits, would he less marked 
here, and these observations fully confirm this view. 

“ The range of the temperature of the air, during the hottest 
hours of the day, or at its maximum, throughout the whole 
year, appears to he, not quite 9 degrees, at the coldest hours 
of the night; or, at the minimum, only £PT-3 degrees ; that 
is, the hottest hours of the day, whether in summer or in 
the depth of winter, do not vary more than nine degrees. 
The extreme variation from the hottest <lay temperature, 
to the coldest niyhl temperature, during the whole year, 
(average of 7 years) was only 21°'25. 
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“ The hottest months ot' the year are March, April ami 
May ; the eohlest months December, January ami February. 

“ The extreme average range, between day and night tem¬ 
perature, was, about the same as the extreme annual range, 
or 21T50. The mean daily range for the whole year (from 
7 years’ observation), was 10° 17 degrees.* 

“The observations, however deficient in extreme accuracy, 
separately, all concur in their results, and they may there¬ 
fore be admitted us tolerably well established.” 

The following observations on all the tables in the ap¬ 
pendix, taken together, will be read with interest. 

“From the tables of temperature on the hills, it will appear, 
that the mean temperature of the year, the mean maximum, 
and mean minimum, bear about the same relation to each 
other, as in England, hut are about 10° degrees higher, while 
the daily range is somewhat less. The highest observed 
temperature, and the lowest in England, are greatly above 
and below, respectively, the corresponding points on the Xeil- 
gherries, that is to say, the extremes are greater. 

“ The power of the sun’s rays, another most important point 
in estimating the effects of exposure, is, also, considerably less 
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on the Xeilgberrics than in England, the maximum and 
mean being both lower. 

“To sum up, the climate of the Neilghorries is more tem¬ 
perate than that ol'Great Britain, its whole range being also 
within the limits, considered, by all authorities, most favor¬ 
able to the European constitution. 

' “ The number of days in which rain falls in England, (ex¬ 

clusive of snow), greatly exceeds the corresponding number 
on the hills, there being only KiO fair days, in the one ease, 
and 237 in the other ; which is important, as shewing, that, 
although the quantity of rain is nearly double, the oppor¬ 
tunities for taking exercise are more frequent in the pro¬ 
portion of 21 to 10, or l-3rd. 

“ There is also a greater equability of temperature, the daily 
range being less than in England, and the extremes much 
lower, viz. 77°, and3S°, on the hills, instead of 1)0°, and IT', 
in England. 

The Editor has also been obligingly favoured with tho 
following observations, on the climate of the Hills generally, 
in a letter addressed to him by Dr. A. Grant, of the Bengal 
Medical Service, who was the personal Surgeon of the Mar¬ 
quis of Dalhousie, and accompanied his Lordship to the 
Xeilgherries in 1S55, and which the Editor introduces here, 
ns a valuable adjunct to Dr. Baikie’s remarks ; confirmatory, 
as they are, of all that the latter has advanced. The opi¬ 
nion of such an authority, will give the greater confidence 
to intending visitors from this side of India, where Dr. 
Grant is so well known, and his professional character so 
highly appreciated. 

“ Tour list of memoirs, and works of reference, is the most 
complete 1 have seen ; and as your narrative will be drawn, 
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not only from these sources of information, but from per¬ 
sonal observation, and official documents, I have no doubt 
the public will have something practically useful. The 
want is much felt. AVhen about to proceed to the Ncil- 
gherries, last year, 1 could get but conflicting opinions re¬ 
garding the routes, accommodation, climate, &<:. and no copy 
of^hiikic was procurable at any of the Book-sellers. 

“ It is surprising, that the advantages of the Blue Moun¬ 
tains should have been so long overlooked, in a country 
where European health is so precarious, and the necessity 
of a change to a cool climate, is, so frequently, and so urgently 
called for: in Bengal, they have scarce]}' attracted attention, 
otherwise, bow many invalids might have been saved a trip 
to Australia, or the Cape, or even to England. 

“ You wish for some remarks on “ Koterghcrry” and 
“ Coonoor.” I would observe, that these are the fittest for 
many classes of patients, on first ascending the hills, and 
this adaptation of different stations, in the Xeilgherries, to 
different diseases, and to different stages of the same disease, 
is a great advantage : they have also an atmosphere more 
completely oceanic, than that of any other mountain range, 
which renders them beneficial for a largo class of invalids. 

“ Those, capable of taking exercise in the open air, are in 
the condition to derive the greatest advantage fromtheclimate, 
hence, the impropriety of sending patients, in an advanced 
stage of disease, for they rarely do well. It is not so much 
the nature of the disease, as the slaye of it, that is to be 
considered. 

“ In the second year of residence, the invalid may try 
the more elevated, and bracing regions about Ootacanuind. 

“ The situation of Coonoor is rather confined, but it is 
a pleasant, retired, and pretty summer residence, well shel* 
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tcred from the S. W. monsoon, and easily accessible •. there 
is a great variety of beautiful rides, and one excellent car¬ 
riage' drive, and the scenery presents an assemblage of wood, 
rocks, water, and ravines, singularly picturesque. 

“ The climate is very mild, and rather humid, consequently, 
relaxing, but soothing, and best adapted for old Indians, 
with whom a soft and mild climate agrees best. It is mqgt 
favorable for cases requiring, simply, a reduced atmospheric 
temperature. The mild soft air is good in bronchitic affec¬ 
tions, and in incipient pulmonary consumption. If the liver 
be alFected^or there is bowel-complaint, the first season 
should be spent at Coonoor, the humid cold of Ootaeamund 
being prejudicial. The mild and equable climate of Coonoor, 
also, improves the general health in rheumatism ; and affords 
a prospect of recovery, after the failure of all other means. 
Asthmatic cases, which hear an elevated situation, often do 
well here. Delicate, and sickly children, arc often sent from 
Ootaeamund to Coonoor, and with good effect. 

“ Kotergherry presents a medium climate between Coo¬ 
noor, and Ootaeamund, and, judging from my own observation 
and personal enquiries, it is the best of the three, when a 
selection of one is to he made. 

“ The extreme, and daily average range of the Thermo¬ 
meter, is less than at Ootaeamund, and the nights are not 
so cold. During the summer months of 1805, mv Thermo¬ 
meter, iu the shade, used to range from G‘2° to 05° at 
Kotergherry ; and from 05° to 70° at Coonoor. 

There was, occasionally, heavy rain, hut, upon the whole, 
the station is well sheltered from the S. W. monsoon, while 
the soil is so porous, and the drainage so excellent, that no 
water lodges ; and the air is not long charged with moisture. 
I here is less deprivation of exercise than at Ootaeamund, 






and, if the climate is not so bracing and invigorating, it 
wants the cold sharpness of the more elevated locality. 

“ The scenery at Kotergherry, is tame, and altogether less 
grand than Ootaeamund, hut it possesses much beauty, where 
it borders, and overhangs the plains : there is a want of trees’ 
the hills being either covered with grass, or a low- bushy 
jungle, where they are not cultivated. 

“The great drawback to the station is, the want of a resi¬ 
dent Medical Officer, and a good bazar, there being only one 
market-day weekly. 

“ It is to lie observed, also, that the limited accommoda¬ 
tion at Coonoor, ami Kotergherry, has much prevented their 
being resorted to by invalids, but each will soon he improved 
in this respect. 

“ For pale, and weak children, the climate of Kotergherry 
is well suited, especially when they are growing rapidly-— 
they can be much in the open air, and soon gain strength. 
It is also well adapted for women, whose systems are much 
relaxed, and feel the severity of the moist cold of Ootaeamund. 

“ Kotergherry, is much preferable to Ootacanniud for per¬ 
sons who have been long subject to the oppressive and re¬ 
laxing heat of Bengal ; who sutler from dyspepsia, constipa¬ 
tion, and weak health, arising from too much, and long con¬ 
tinued mental exertion, and the cares and anxieties of offi¬ 
cial life. 

“1 may add one other advantage that the Bengal invalid 
has, in proceeding to Madias—and that is, the medium cli¬ 
mate of Bangalore, where he may make a short stay, with 
much benefit.” 
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My acquaintance with the science of Geology, is so slight, 
that I have little information to give on this head. The 
formation of the whole range is decidedly primitive, consist¬ 
ing, almost wholly, of sienitc. Numerous nodules of a 
species of conglomerate, approaching to what is known, on 
the Malabar Coast, as laterite, or soap-stone, are found in the 
vicinity of Ootacarfumd, and Kotcrghcrry ; and in several 
spots, betwixt the latter place and Coonoor, there arc indica¬ 
tions of large beds of this substance. My lamented friend 
Dr. Christie, pointed out to me several considerable beds of a 
whitish earth, which is used for white-washing, and which he 
considered, to be decomposed felspar, nearly approaching to 
the famous porcelain earth of Limoges. Quartz, in a state 
of considerable purify, but partially decomposed, is also found 
in great quantity, in detached blocks, near the Koondah 
Ghat, and below llillyeull. 

The sienite, composing the basis of most of the rocks, is of 
a very hard description, and, but for the difficulty of working 
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it, would be a valuable building material, in situations where 
durability is a desirable requisite. Many portions of it con¬ 
tain crystals of garnet, and iron is very abundant in many 
places, though I have not observed any specimens deserving 
the name of ore. It would appear, that gold is contained in 
many of the rocks on the western side, as all the streams, 
descending into the great valley of Nellumboor, carry down 
detritus containing scnsibft portions of gold dust, which is 
washed out by the poorer natives in that quarter. An 
officer was formerly appointed to examine this valley, with 
the view of ascertaining, the probability of working mines 
regularly, with advantage to Government. 

Subsequent observations, and experiments have shown, 
fiat, except by slave-labour, in the hands of natives of pro¬ 
perty and power, no good has resulted from the washing of 
the detritus. Xo lime has been found on any part of the 
hills, and the clay, in general found, is nflt well suited to the 
manufacture of bricks, tiles, or pottery, though this arises 
from want of skill on the part of the manufacturers, as very 
good bricks and tiles are now produced, in considerable quail, 
tit}', at many places on the hills, when superintended by 
Europeans. 

The water found on the hills is occasionally hard, and 
sometimes contains iron, but there is no want of springs of 
beautifully soft water. 
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Tiif, soil, over tlie whole extent of the table-land, is, nearly 
without exception, of the richest description, but many cir¬ 
cumstances of situation, exposure, command of water, and 
others, less obvious perhaps, have contributed to confine the 
cultivation to the slopes next the extreme range of the hills, 
on the S. and E. sides of the range.t The country, for some 
miles in the segment of a circle, commencing at Mailcoondah, 
at the base of the Kooudahs, continued through Coonoor, 
Kotcrgherry, and the Orange Valley, to Jlillycull, is almost 
entirely occupied by the villages of the IJoodigahs and 
Kotliurs, each village being generally placed on a small hill, 
or slight slope, surrounded with numerous patches of cultiva¬ 
tion, which are kept remarkably clean, and free from weeds; 
they are protected, in the proper season, by deep ditches, and 
hedges formed by boughs or small sticks, from the depreda¬ 
tions of the elk, hog, porcupine, and other wild animals. The 
villages themselves, generally, consist of a single row of houses, 
with a low, very broad pent roof, carefully thatched, and a 
considerable space, in front of them, is provided with a bed of 




hardened clay, beat smoothly down, so as to l'orm a sort ot 
barn-floor fov threshing, cleaning, and winnowing the grain. 

The most ordinary articles ol' cultivation are : 

. Wheat, barley, and oats, in considerable quantities. A sort 
of small grain, called Keeree-mow,* growing on a thick fleshy' 
stalk, the head, containing the grain, being, when ripe, of a 
blood-red or bright crimson colour, and closely resembling 
the plant, called in Europe, prince’s leather, or “ Love lies 
bleeding.” This grain, when ground into meal, the lioodi- 
galis appear peculiarly fond of; it is usually eaten raw; 
sometimes the seed is broiled, and ground into flour, mixed 
with a little cold water, occasionally with milk, and appears 
to form the staple article of their subsistence. 

l’oppies, are cultivated in considerable quantity, and the 
old men are rather addicted to the use of opium, procured 
from them. 

Garliek and onions are continually cultivated for sale : the 
onions, though small, are mild, and pleasant to the taste. 

Fruits, and an immense variety of vegetables have been 
introduced by the European visitants. And almost every 
description of esculent vegetable, to be found in Europe, is 
now cultivated on the Hills in abundance. The list extends 
to potatoes in great quantity, and first-rate quality ; cabbage, 
cauliflower, savoys, French beans, spinage, peas, lettuces, beet¬ 
root, radishes, celery, turnips, carrots, Sea-kale, asparagus, 
and tomatas. 

Fruits, do not ripen well at Ootacamund ; hut at Coonoor, 
Kotergherrv, Juckatalla, Dimhutty, JBillyeull, ami Orange 
Valley, oranges, plums, peaches, nectarines, apples, pears, 
citrons and loquats arc, as has been before particularly 
mentioned. 
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Of the wild products of the hills, the most remarkable are 
the Brazil cherry, known in Bengal as the Topara, growing 
in a curious leafy case, on a small prickly shrub: the fruit 
when ripe is of the size of a cherry, of a yellow colour, and 
an agreeable subacid taste; it is found in immense profusion. 

The hill gooseberry, so named from its strong resemblance 
'in taste, though not in appearance, to a ripe gooseberry ; it 
grows in prodigious quantities on a small branchy shrub, 
with short thick dark-green leaves, and makes an excellent 
preserve. 

A small green fruit, very much resembling, in appearance 
and llavour, a caper, is used by the burghers as a sort of 
pickle. 

Strawberries, and raspberries, are in great abundance. The 
latter, in certain situations, is uncommonly well llavorcd. 
Black, or bramble berries, are also very common. 

The Orchis Mascula, from the root of which the well 
known Salepi Misree is obtained, is found in considerable 
quantities on the Xeddimulla Hills, and near Xcddiwuttum. 
Several other plants, resembling the genus Orchis, and with 
roots of the same description, are found in and about Outa. 

_i*Of forest trees, there are an immense abundance, and 

variety, many doubtless valuable, but very few of them have, 
as yet, been turned to any account. 

The camphor tree, according to Baron Hugel, is to ho 
found near Orange Valley—if in any quantity, it must prove 
valuable. 

A considerable forest of Teak, was discovered in the Coo- 
noor Ghat, and was reserved for the use of Government, hut 
has since been worked out. 

The Chumpanoe, a small tree with crooked stem, and long 
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lanceolate loaves, disposed in bundles, furnishes, when sea¬ 
soned, a very hard, tough, and solid wood, of a bluish white 
colour, with deep blue streaks ; it appears to possess all the 
valuable qualities of teak, and is commonly used for rafters, 
door-frames, bitds, and other similar purposes ; it is unfor¬ 
tunately not very common. 

The Darchonec.or bastard cinnamon,which is very common,' 
and grows to a large size, furnishes a great quantity of very 
useful wood, though not equal in strength or durability to 
the last; it is of a pink or pale reddish colour, and may be 
had in beams of any size. 

A third species, known to the natives by the name of Ilil- 
loo, furnishes a wood of a deep red colour, very heavy and 
solid, but easily worked ; it is said to be less affected by 
moisture than either of the two former, and proof against 
insects. 

The barberry, which is sufficiently common, produces a 
wood of a ricli golden yellow colour, which takes a good 
polish, and though only found in small stems, would be very 
well adapted for ornamental furniture, such as chairs, music- 
stands. Ac. the bark of the root is thought to be the base of 
“• Warburg's fever drops.” 

As intimately connected with this subject-, a few observa¬ 
tions on the capabilities of the hills may not be misapplied. 

Every description of European vegetables, fruit, and grain, 
are advantageously cultivated on the bills. Potatoes in any 
quantity; oats for feeding horses; barley for brewing* beer, 

* No hops have jet been discovered on the liills, but T have seen 
tbnu growing w ild ill immense abundance, in a soil and climate nearly 
analogous, in the province of Ivakhetia in Georgia. See extract from 
Captain Om-htorlony's Memoir as to bis successful experiments in mak¬ 
ing Bcvr.-En. 
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or distilling ; Mangel-wurzel, and turnips for feeding cattle, 
and all other vegetables. 

ColVee is cultivated on the slopes of the valleys, and, to a 
great extent, about Coonoor and Kotergherry, and even more 
near to Neddiwuttum to the West—from one plantation, in 
that quarter, COO acres produced 250 tons of Codec, which, in 
"1850, sold in the London market for 70s. the cwt. and some 
for 78s. 

Laron Iliigel found, in considerable abundance, near Coo¬ 
noor, the Camellia Japonica, which is said to affect the same 
soil, climate, and exposure, as some of the more valuable 
descriptions of the tea-plant, from which, and other circum¬ 
stances, he inferred, that the latter might be cultivated 
with advantage. My friend the late Dr. Christie, had come 
to the same conclusion, and commissioned some plants from 
China, some of which came into my possession after his 
death, and have been distributed to various parts of the hills 
for trial. It is now cultivated at Coonoor, and even near Oota- 
camund, but sufficient attention lias not been bestowed upon 
it at any place. 

Lucerne, and Fiorin grass, and Italian rye and other grasses 
imported by Mr. Mclvor, thrive remarkably well. 

Tobacco, of a very superior description (said to have been 
sown by a Todar) was discovered by two gentlemen of my 
acquaintance (Messrs. Ashton and Stephenson) on a small hill 
not far from Ootaeamund. 

If a proper selection of ground were made at Dimlmtty, 
Change Valley or Lilly cull, and walls or espaliers erected, 
fruit of any kind, and in almost any quantity might be 
raised. As now at Jackatalla by Dr. Macbeth, and at Coonoor 
by General Kennett, Mr. Davison and others. 

The cultivation of medicinal plants, such as rhubarb, Co- 



ilium maculatum, llvoscyamus nigcr, &c. would undoubtedly 
be highly advantageous. Tlio simple apparatus, described in 
Arnot’s Physios for Evaporation sub vacuo, might bo adopt¬ 
ed with great advantage, for preparing the extracts of these 
and similar other plants, now procured at great expense from 
Europe. 

It appears extraordinary, that no enterprising individual 
has thought of curing salt-provisions, on a large scale, on the 
hills. The climate is undoubtedly favorable, and the cir¬ 
cumstance of water-carriage being within 28 miles of the 
Koondahs by the new pass and especially the extension of 
the rail-roads, would facilitate the procuring the necessary 
quantity of salt, as well as exporting the manufactured 
article. Hams, tongues, briskets, humps, bacon, &c. of very- 
good quality, cured on the hills, are sold in considerable 
quantity in the bazar, as well as prepared in private fami¬ 
lies, for home consumption ; but it would require the assist¬ 
ance of experienced persons to conduct it on a large scale. 
The animals, (cattle and swine), might be procured, in 
any quantity, in the low country round the hills, and might 
be at lirst driven up as required, until a proper breeding and 
grazing establishment were formed. 

I am hardly sufficient master of the subject to say whether 
the breeding of horses might be advantageously pursued. 
Even under the most favourable circumstances, this is a 
precarious speculation ; but judging from the temper, spirits, 
and condition of those which have been imported, they 
thrive to admiration. 

Breeding cattle and sheep, is liable to the same objection 
of uncertainty-, but not to an equal extent, as the very fine 
breed of buffaloes, found on the bills, is a proof that they can 
be naturalized ; European sheep, require much care at lirst, 
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to preserve them from the wet, but after a short acclimatisa¬ 
tion, thrive very well. The use of salt, mixed with their 
food, is found to be an admirable preservative against the 
moisture of the climate. 

The late Dr. Christie, had made preparations for manu¬ 
facturing ice ou a large scale, storing it, and afterwards 
conveying it to Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. His 
calculation was founded on the supposition, of a certain 
quantity being equivalent to so much saltpetre, in cooling 
wine, beer, &c. and lie expected to sell this equivalent quantity, 
at two-thirds of the price of the saltpetre, and, all ex pen or s 
paid, to realise a profit of 15 per cent. If ice sunt from 
America to Bengal, returns a profit, it appears almost certain 
that such a speculation, on the Xeilgherries, could not fall of 

The above-mentioned speculations present only a question 
of probable profit or loss to the individuals undertaking 
them; but there are many other points, connected with the 
capabilities of the hills, which involve considerations of great 
moral, and political importance. To these I shall do no 
more than allude, in the hope that the subject may be taken 
up by those who are bettor qualified to do it justice. 

To say nothing of the eligibility of this climate and posi¬ 
tion for the location of European troops,* and the instruc¬ 
tion of European recruits, it has occurred to many of our 
more intelligent visitors, that a considerable portion of the 
daily increasing Indo-British population might be, with ad- 

* Since Dr. Baikie wrote, Jackah.Ua has heel, cstaf.lisl.ed ns a 

India,” a subject to which the attention of'the Governments, mid the 
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vantage, disposed of on the hills, where their intelligence and 
activity might be turned to account in a variety of ways, for 
which there is little or no scope in the low country. 

In the various discussions, which have lately been entered 
into, on the difficult- subject of colonization of Europeans in 
India, it has been frequently stated as an objection, that the 
climate is unfavorable to the exertion of skill and enterprise, 
from its physical effects on the European constitution. It 
appears to my humble judgment, that as regards the south 
of India, at least, tliis objection might be got over, by the 
colonists establishing their head-quarters on the hills, to 
which they might retreat for repose and refreshment, when 
their presence was not required in the low country—and 
where their families at least would enjoy an European cli¬ 
mate, and the benefit of an English education.* 

The location of pensioners on the hills is attended with 
many difficulties. The habits of this class of men are not 
the best in the world, and but rarely offer an example of in¬ 
dustry, or sobriety, while the effects of their long residence 
in the low country, added to their (generally) advanced age, 
render them, in most instances, insensible to the advantages 
of the change. 
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The Botanical productions of the Rills are oi' the richest 
and most varied description, hut they are a held, in a great 
degree unexplored. From the peculiar nature of the climate, 
and their position betwixt a tropical and temperate zone, they 
partake of the advantages of both ; and plants of the most 
opposite descriptions, from the luxuriant produce of a rich 
soil, under the influence of a tropical sun, up to the small 
Alpine shrub, which niches itself in an angle of the bare rock, 
all may be found in the compass of a single day’s journey. 
Another difficulty in the way of a collector, whose leisure 
does not admit of his passing a considerable time on tho 
hills, is, that there are plants coming into (lower every month 
of the year, and it would require the labour of many sea¬ 
sons, added to indefatigable industry, to exhaust the Fldra. 

In the Appendix will be found a catalogue of plants exa¬ 
mined by mv friend the Reverend Mr. Selnnid, extending to 
upwards of 400 new species. 

The following observations, on the general character of 
the vegetation, are from the pen of my friend Baron Iliigel, 
an officer of the Imperial Austrian Army, who has travelled 
very extensively over all Kurope, and great part of Asia, in 
the pursuit of Botanical knowledge, and who paid the hills a 
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hurried visit, it is much to bo regretted, that his ulterior 
plans did not admit of his making a longer stay, as he 
found much to interest him, and we had reason to expect 
some valuable information, on the capabilities of the hills, 
from this talented individual, who, to a profound know¬ 
ledge of the teehnicology of Botany, unites an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the practical application of the science to' 
Horticulture, and all other useful purposes. 

“Having been only a few weeks on the Neilghorry Hills, 
although during that time I traversed them in all directions, 
I should not he able to give an account of the hill country I 
have explored, without the kindness of the Bov. B. Schmid, 
who, having resided at Ootacamund a long time, has put his 
Herbarium at my disposal. Unfortunately, the greatest part 
of the plants being new, or described only of late, more time 
and hooks would have liecn required than a traveller pos¬ 
sesses, in order to pronounce on their species, without the 
risk of exposing myself. The following pages contain there¬ 
fore only general remarks on the vegetation, and families of 
plants: 

“ In every part of the globe, the vegetation, considered as 
a ‘ tout ensemble,’ has its peculiar characters, or, as I would 
say, physiognomy, which usually changes only at great 
intervals, and one part of the features of which forms a 
portion of the physiognomy of the next. Thus we see some 
species, remarkable for their size, even in Norway, and in the 
uttermost northern boundaries of vegetation, form a part of 
that of the centre of Europe ; whilst the plants, which most 
frequently inhabit these woods, arc found in the north of 
Italy, and some of them even both in Italy and in Sicily, 
countries which, notwithstanding, differ from each other in¬ 
finitely in their physiognomy. 
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“ The same is the case, and even in a higher degree, with 
respect to tropical countries ; the plants change more accord¬ 
ing to the soil, and the earth on which they grow, than 
according to the distance. To prove this, I would mention 
India, in which country, wherever the same soil is found, one 
may he sure to find, not only the same families, hut also the 
"same species. I forbear mentioning instances, as they would 
prove too numerous. The high mountains, throughout the 
globe, possess a vegetation entirely different from that of the 
low country, and even from that of the lower mountains ; but 
which present every where not only the same species, but 
often the same families, and always the same forms. 

“ It was very interesting to me to examine the Neilgherry 
11 ills, which perhaps cannot be classed among the Alps of 
our globe, hut which have a vegetation quite Alpine, embel¬ 
lished, and enlarged by the tropical sun, and the perpendicular 
beams of light; nearly all the forms of plants of the Euro¬ 
pean Alps, with few exceptions, arc found also here. A great 
number of families, and genera are similar, but not one single 
species, which I had occasion to observe, is the same, with the 
exception perhaps of Yiola canina, which might be one of 
those subvariations, as Viola canina, Alpina, l’yreniana, neg- 
lecta, &c. which I have not sufficiently compared. Bcrberis, 
so similar to B. communis, differs from it; it is perhaps B. 
vulgaris Nigra, of the Levant. Most other plants, as Bubus 
frutieosus, Fragaria silvestris, Ac. have been called so, by 
persons who suffered themselves to be deceived by a super¬ 
ficial (slight) resemblance. 

“ It would be very difficult for me, without an Herbarium 
without books, and even engravings, to speak positively, and 
to state, that the Neilgherries have no species in common 
with any other part of the globe. For instance, I think the 
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Malionia D. 0. which "rows there, is the P;i3eicularis ot 
America, &c.; but the difference in the physiognomy of vege¬ 
tation is as great, as between that of Tormina in Sweden, and 
that of Naples. 

“ The family of the Covnposita 1 , is pretty numerous in the 
Neilghcrries, as is the case on all high mountains, particular¬ 
ly the genus Gnaphalimn : the family of the Pricin' vera.', iS 
found only in those genera which approach nearest to Vao- 
cinium ; some species of llanuneularia : two of Clematis ; one 
Magnoliaciu', (1 think of the subdivision of Miehelia, but not 
Champaca;) some tine species of the Crueiferie: I can only 
say, that with regard to all these, the plants which 1 had it 
in my power to examine, aud compare, are different from simi¬ 
lar species found elsewhere. 

A remarkable conformity exists between the Neilghcrry 
plants and those of the table-land, and on the mountains of 
Newer a Elba in Ceylon : this last place has many species 
entirely the same with those of the Neilgherries ; many are 
but subvariations of the same species, that is, Rhododendron 
Arboreum dilfers but little ; the Corolla is always of one 
colour, a deep red without the least spot. 

“ Ficarne, none ;* Cmbellifcne, some splendid species ; 
Caprifoliaecic, some species : two Gontianctu, one of them 
with a beautiful blue iluwer, Exacum bieolor ? Eignonia iu 
the valleys, a beautiful species. Instead of the Cistineic of 
our mountains, we have here beautiful Melastomaeea, which 
crown the highest mountains. Drosera, oncf; Malvaeea 
some species ; Geraniaeea.', nonej ; some species are found on 
Newera Ellin; llypericea, three. The Leguminosa are uot 

t One common about Ootaeamund. (S.) 
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numerous, ami the genus Crotaleria, so abundant in India, 
producing here colossal plants, comprehends two-thirds of all 
the Leguminosa. A fine species of llosa, with largo white* 
flowers. One I’assiflora ; beautiful Cucurbit-acese ; a beautiful 
species of the Crassulacea. A colossal species of Solatium ; 
some species of Labiatie; a few Verbenacea, and Euphorbia- 
cere. Of the Urtica family, only one, but in several beauti¬ 
ful varieties. None of the Conifcne ; One Salix ; some beau¬ 
tiful and well distinguished Orchidea, bulbous. No Anta- 
ryllideat. Few Asphodeliie. One Tulipaceie. A beautiful Li- 
lium, with one flower ; several species of the Commelinea. 

“ The season being unfavourable for the Gruminaj, when 
1 was on the Neilgherries, I can say nothing of them; but, 
on the contrary, nothing can bo finer than the Filiccs, the 
species of which are endless, from the fern tree to the small¬ 
est plants. Fungi do not exist at all here.f 

“ To come back to the physiognomy of the vegetation, 
it is beautiful, smiling, flourishing; its expression is that 
of health, of a reproductive vigour, which, strong as it is, 
remains always noble, and elegant. 

“ Having descended the Neilgherries on all sides, as far 
as the tropical regions, I have found a very singular thing, 
viz. a middle region between the Neilghcrry Hills, and the 
usual vegetation of Malabar, or Mysore, and which takes the 
place of our Sub-Alpine vegetation ; I have found there 
several magnificent plants often of colossal size, and which 
vary greatly in the different passes of Goodaloor, of Ixoter- 
gherry (or Orange Valley). Coonoor, and Koondah; in short, 


lie was here, but they are 
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the Botanist finds in this wonderful country, attractions 
which few other parts of the earth can offer him, and which 
a delightful climate permits of his procuring, at the uxpence 
of excursions which would he fatiguing eveu in Europe, but 
which here only add to his enjoyment.” 



C1IAPTKR IX. 

V. 001,00 V. 


This branch of natural history, as illustrated on the lulls, 
offers several peculiarities to the lovin' of the science, hut 
my limited opportunities, and want of leisure to collect and 
observe, prevent me from offering more than a very rough 
sketch of the Fauna Neilgherriensis. 

Of the larger animals, The Elephant, though numerous in 
the surrounding jungle, and occasionally seen in the passes, is 
not found on the table-land. 

The royal Tiger is an occasional visitant, and is, as usual, 
destructive, hut they seem to lose part of their ferocity in 
this cold climate, and in geucial fall an easy prey to the 
sportsman. 

Cheetas are more numerous. 

Jackals are very numerous, and wild dogs* not uncom¬ 
mon; neither wolves nor foxes are met with. 

An animal, nearly resembling the Mai tin, is sometimes 
seen ; as also the Polecat. 

* I am informed liy competent, judges, that the animal, so called on 
the hills, is not a genuine wild dog, but a sort of nondescript, partaking 
of the dog, the wolf, and the fox, all of which it resembles in one or 
more points. They are frequently seen limiting elks, deer, kc. in packs 
of 8, 10, or 12. 






Bears of a large black species are frequently met with ; 
they appear harmless, though sufficiently fierce when wound¬ 
ed. or otherwise roused. They are most common in the 
early part of the monsoon, when they ascend in pursuit of a 
large brown beetle, then very numerous ; they also feed on 
roots, and the ground is often turned up by them to a con¬ 
siderable extent. 

Under the head of Game, may be classed the following : 

Wild Hogs, at certain seasons, to be met with in plenty, 
but neither so fat nor so well flavored as the sugar-cane hog 
of the low country. 

The Samber or Elk, as it is universally called, though 
belonging to the deer tribe. It is the Cervus Aristotelis, 
or black Itusa of Cuvier, and attains a considerable size, 
the antlers of a specimen now before me being three feet 
long. It is a large, bulky animal, rather heavy to appear¬ 
ance, but moves with considerable rapidity. The ilesli is 
coarse and tasteless, but the head makes excellent soup. 
They are met with in considerable herds, and generally fre¬ 
quent the larger woods ; when caught young, they are easi¬ 
ly domesticated. The usual way of limiting them is, to beat 
the woods with dogs or beaters, and the sportsmen being 
posted at equal distances round the outskirts of tlm wood, 
thev are shot, when they break, to make their escape from the 
doits. They are very tenacious of life, and often carry off 8 
or 10 balls, when not stiuek in a vital part. The skin is ex¬ 
cessively tough and thick, and, when properly prepared, makes 
excellent moeassims, or mud boots. 

The Bison is to be found near Koterglierry, and affords 
excellent sport, 

A singular and rather rare animal is known under the name 
of Jungle sheep, which is, however, a misnomer, as they are 
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true deer, and of the sub-genus Stjdocerus ; they evidently 
belong to the tribe described in Cuvier under the name 
Muntjak, but I am at a loss whether to class them as Cervus 
Muntjak (Kijang) or Cervus mosehatus (Mepaul Muntjak.) 
The principal peculiarity is, a sort of process, 2 or 3 inches 
long, growing out of the skull, covered with the skin ; and 
into which the horns are inserted, the process being continu¬ 
ed down to the nose. They are rather scarce, being found 
in pairs, and very shv, and difficult to approach. Their flesh 
is very dark-coloured, and very delicate eating, partaking of 
that of hare and deer, but superior to both. It approaches 
more nearly, in appearance and llavnur, to that of the wild 
sheep of Persia, than any other game 1 have met with. 

Another animal, not usually met with nearer than the 
Himalaya, is the Chamois, as it is called, but which is a spe¬ 
cies of I bex : not having seen a specimen of the male, except 
at a distance, I am unable to pronounce upon its exact spe¬ 
cific name, but it appears to approach more nearly to tiro 
Capra Caucasica, than the Capra Ibex of Cuvier. The speci¬ 
men in my possession is a female, three feet three inches high, 
with annulated horns, 10 inches long, of a triangular form ; 
the acute angle forwards, the base of the horns above the 
orbits nearly approximated, then bending upwards, outwards, 
backwards, and downwards, in a regular curve. The hair 
long, mixed with wool of a deep ash-grey colour throughout, 
darker on the back, which lias a black streak down the centre, 
and lighter on the belly, with a whitish streak down the hind 
part of the shanks: the hooves strong, deeply divided, and 
supporting a strong upright pastern. 

The male, at a distance, appears at least six inches taller, 
nearly black, with very large knotted horns, and a long black 
or brown beard. They are met with, in largo herds, in the 
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most inaccessible parts of the Koondahs ; are exceedingly 
swift and agile, bounding down the almost perpendicular 
faces of the rocks with the utmost east', and are very shy and 
difficult of approach. The (lesh is dark-colored, and though 
fine grained, very tasteless. 

Hares are numerous all over the hills, principally among 
the bushes; and, in the cold weather, approach the gardens' 
and enclosures in the Station. They are dark-coloured, and 
very large, quite as much so as an English hare, and are ex¬ 
cellent eating. 

Porcupines arc exceedingly numerous, and very destructive 
to gardens ; they differ considerably from those found in the 
low country, arc much larger, and the ilesh remarkably 
well-tasted. 

The Otter has been seen in the Pycarra river. 

Of domesticated animals, the only one which merits notice 
is the Buffaloe, which is kept in great numbers and of a line 
breed, principally by the Todars. The common Cow is of a 
vory small breed. 

Sheep do not thrive well at first, probably from the wet, 
and change of pasture, but, after being acclimatized, become 
very fat and well-tasted. 

Of the feathered tribe, the most remarkable are: 

Woodcocks, which, though not very numerous, afford ad¬ 
mirable sport to those acquainted with their haunts; they 
arc not large, seldom exceeding 11 ounces, hut are excellent 
eating. They come in at the end of October, or beginning of 
.November, and disappear in March. Cocks cannot he Hush¬ 
ed without. Spaniels. Bogs, of every description, appear quite 
at home on the hills ; the Newfoundland, in particular, ac¬ 
quires great size and beauty, and retains all his noble facul¬ 
ties in perfection. Greyhounds and Foxhounds are useful, 
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the former for coursing and the hitter in following largo 
Game. In short, all lovers of sport, should be well provided 
with dogs. 

Snipes are large and well-llavored ; they are not numerous, 
but a tolerable shot will kill live or six brace in a forenoon. 
They come in September, and are seldom found after April. 
'That beautiful bird, the solitary snipe (Seolopax major), is 
occasionally shot on the hills. 

Jungle fowl are very numerous, and very delicate, as are 
spur-fowl. Quails are common all over the hills. 

An immense variety of Hawks, are every where to be met 
with, two of them are particularly beautiful, one milk-white, 
with a largo black mark between the wings, and one of a 
cream colour. A large black Eagle is occasionally met with; 
an immense horned Owl, and many species of a smaller size 
may he numbered among the predatory birds. 

The English .Black-bird is very common, as is the Thrush, 
the wren, and the lark, and a great variety of woodpeckers. 
I have also observed a very beautiful kingiisher. The im¬ 
perial pigeon, and blue wood-pigeon, and dove, arc common, 
as are sand larks, and a species of green plover, or peewit. 

Of Fish 1 have never seen any hut a very small species, hut 
1 am informed that some of considerable size have been caught 
near Mallkoondah, in the deep pools of the river skirting the 
Kuoudahs. Crabs are common in all the brooks. 

Reptiles are not in great variety—a very pretty small 
green snake, (perfectly harmless), is common in the dry wea¬ 
ther, and some suspicious-looking species, said bv the natives 
to be poisonous, have been seen about the Ghats. Scorpions 
and centipedes are unknown. Frogs and toads are common, 
as also one or twu small species of lizards. 
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quitoes are occasionally seen, but never bite. A large brown 
beetle is very common at certain seasons—their larva) arc 
very destructive in the gardens. White ants are unknown, 
except at times showing themselves at Coonoor, and the black 
ant is only found about the Ghats. The only animal of this 
tribe, which is at all troublesome, is the Ilea, which is very 
numerous in the early part of the monsoon. They are put to' 
ilight bv an infusion of the root of a plant called by the natives 
Wassumboo, (Acorns calamus,) which is indigenous in the 
hills. 
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POPULATION'. 


TIImu: are at present about 500 Europeans, settled at 
tbe three stations of Ootacamund, Coonoor, and Ivoterglierry, 
of whom about 400, reside at and near Ootacamund—and 
tho East Indians amount to upwards of 200. The following 
is the last estimated census of the native population, prepared 
for the Editor by Colonel Catneron. 


Estimate of the Natter, Population of the Neihjherrij JTilh. 


Females. 


Total. 


I Totkmaail or Ootarnuimul,. 

| Makeusintl,. 

1 Ilootlieuutliunj,. 

I SucubamithuDi,. 

Seegoor,. 

| Paruugtuuuul, Coonoor, KotorgUcmv 
.Tnekatalla, .. 


12,300 , 7,000 , 30,:t00 
2 } {K7 t 2,-103 . 5,100 


10 | 10 : 20 

5.500 i 4,500 . 10,000 

1,000 . 500 ’ 1,500 


I 


Tolals, . . . 21,811! 14,570 30,125 


Ootacamvtu !, 


ft! Aio/itst, 1850. 


G. Pori.ETT C.VMlTtOX, 

Juiiil Mat/istraie. 


After the minute, aecur;rte, and comprehensive account of 
the native inhabitants of the Neilgherrios, already laid before 
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the world hy Captain ITarkncss,* it would be presumptuous 
to oiler any remarks on this subject; and to his valuable 
work, therefore, we beg to refer our readers, for full informa¬ 
tion with regard to the different tribes, particularly that 
most singular, and once interesting people, the Todars, who are 
undoubtedly the aborigines of the soil, and in every point of 
view, one of the most extraordinary races to be met with in 
India. But, of late years, their original simplicity of charac¬ 
ter has sadly deteriorated, and they are now only like the 
generality of the native inhabitants. lie enumerates four 
other classes, the Boodigalts or cultivators, the Kothurs, who 
are the art isans of the hills, and the Erulars and Coorumbars, 
who inhabit the jungles on the slopes of the hills, and are lit¬ 
tle better than savages, in the very lowest stage of humanity. 

* “ Description of a singulnruborigiiad race, inhabiting the summits of 
the Neilgherry Hills,” In Captain II. Harkness, Madras Army : noticed 
in the list of l’ublicatums given in tin'appendix, and from which an 
Ex-trael is also introduced. See also a very interesting account of this 
tribe in the Madras Christian lferahl of July SO, 1850, and following 
Numbers; also noticed in the list of publications.—Kn. 






CHAPTER XI. 


EFFECTS OF TltE CLIMATE ON THE EUROPEAN COXSTITU- 


EFEECTS ON THE SOUND CONSTITUTION. 

From the preceding account of the climate, it follows, 
almost as a matter of course, that it should be perfectly 
congenial to an European in sound health. Such is in fact 
the case. The principal inconvenience experienced by persons, 
on first ascending tbe Passes, is, a slight degree of tightness 
in tbe chest, and oppression of breathing, caused by tbe rare¬ 
faction of tbe air ; but this is neither universal, nor of long 
continuance. 

Some people are also at first affected with sleeplessness, 
occasioned by tbe nervous system being too highly stimu¬ 
lated, principally by the repulsion of blood from tbe surface, 
and possibly also by its being in a higher state of oxy¬ 
genation (?). 

Tbe difference of temperature, is seldom complained of by 
any but such as, from a long residence in a warm climate, have 
become so Indianized in their feelings, constitution, and 
habits, as to bo unable to bear the slightest approach to an 
European climate. 

Individuals, so unhappily circumstanced, have little com¬ 
fort to look for at homo, and can scarcely hope to benefit by 
the hills, the charm of which is their close resemblance to 
4 
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Knglaml. A very short lv-ddence, generally, perfectly re¬ 
conciles people in health to the change, and one of the most 
remarkable clleets of it is, the capability of bearing fatigue. 
Men who, in the low country, though having nothing to 
complain of. were in such a state of relaxation, as to feel their 
morning “ constitutional” a task ami a bore, think little of 
being eight or ten hours in the open air on the hills, and that' 
fir several days in succession, the only <fleet of the exercise 
being, an increase of appetite and spirits, and capability of 
exertion. 

It' any proof indeed were wanted of the perfect adaptation 
of the climate to our constitution, it would be suilicient to 
look at the Kuropean children, whose rosy chubby chocks, 
sparkling eves, and buoyant spirits, form a pleasing contrast 
with the pale, languid, irritabledooking little wretches one is 
so often doomed to see, dying by inches in the low country. 

Females are sometimes less favorably impressed with the 
climate than those of the other sex. The indolent habits of 
life acquired by them in the low country, the almost univer¬ 
sal derangement of their system, consequent upon exposure 
to a constant high temperature; and the susceptibility of 
atmospherical impressions, natural to their highly mobile 
temperament, sufliciently account for this circumstance ; 
though, I fear, it must, now uml then, he attributed to the 
moral effect of a quiet secluded life, as contrasted with tile 
brilliant, though heartless society they are accustomed to. at 
most of the large stations in India. Allowing, however, a 
longer period of acclimatization, they become quite recon¬ 
ciled to it in the end ; and the effect on their health, ap¬ 
pearance, and spirits, is quite as decided as in the stronger- 
marked, but less impressible characteristics of the other sex. 
it not unfVequently happens, that residents in the low conn- 
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try, who visit the hills lor a short time on business or plea¬ 
sure, are disappointed in their pleasurable anticipations, and 
form an extremely unjust and unfavourable opinion of them. 
Many circumstances contribute to this hasty judgment ; 
making no adequate preparations for the great and sudden 
change of climate, they find themselves very uncomfortably 
Situated as regards clothing, houses, servants, and the thou¬ 
sand etceteras essential to comfort in a cold climate; and, 
without giving themselves time to form a more accurate opi¬ 
nion, they leave us unfavorably impressed with every tiling 
they have seen. Upon the whole, ivc can scarcely be sur¬ 
prised at this, when Nve every day see our brethren returning 
from Europe with complaints of tiie discomfort and annoy¬ 
ance. they have undergone, from the complete change of 
habits, feelings, &c. forced upon them while at home ; and J 
would protest against all such ill-grounded and hastily-formed 
opinions, as much in the one case as in the other. 

Let visitors prepare themselves, by proper clothing, for the 
change to a cold climate, take care to get themselves settled 
in a comfortable house, and see to the comfort of their ser¬ 
vants, &c. and 1 will answer for their quitting the hills with 
only one wish, that of revisiting them as soon, and for as 
long a period, as possible. 

The Editor can fullyconfirm the above remarks as to the rud¬ 
dy and joyous appearance of the children : ami. as respects 
the fair sex, lie can, with equal truthfulness, aliirm. that, their 
complexions were as bright and clear, their spirits as gav 
and buoyant, and their eyes as sparkling and beaming with 
animation as if they were enjoying the fresh mountain breezes 
of the Highlands of .Scotland ; while their dashing and ibarles, 
riding over the hills, was at a ^ace that would astonish tlm 
most accomplished of their sex in Hyde Park. 
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effects on convalescents and on disease.* 

A DJi'j'iuci.TY’ naturally presents itself in discussing the 
effects of the climate on the European constitution, when im¬ 
paired by disease or long residence in India, to avoid tech¬ 
nicalities, and render a subject, so purely professional, inter¬ 
esting, and instructive, to the general reader. With a view' 
to avoid as much as possible this difficulty, 1 shall content 
myself, after premising a very few general observations and 
hints to invalids on their first arrival, with very briefly stat¬ 
ing the results of my experience in the more important In¬ 
dian diseases, and, as immediately deduced from this, with 
making a classification of those which are likely to benefit 
by immediate change to the hills, as distinguished from 
others which require the premisal of a sea-voyage. 


Section 1.—Genekal Obseuvations. 

On chumjc of climate. 

The effects of change of air in disease arc too well known, 
and too generally admitted, to require* discussion here. Wo 
are as yet totally ignorant of the manner in which the fa¬ 
vourable change is operated, and in the present state of our 
chemical knowledge, unable, as .we are. to detect the difference 
between the heated impure steam of a crowded hospital, and 

from a paper road before tlie -Medical and l'h\-ieal .Strict v of Calcutta 
in 1S3I. Jfurtlier experience has fully oonlirniod the views therein ex_ 
pressed, anil lias enabled me to sjteak with more confidence on certain 
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the health-inspiring breeze of the mountain top, we are likely 
to remain in ignorance. Whether the cause be, au actual 
difference in the chemical constitution of the air, or merely 
that there has been a change made, from the self-detilod at¬ 
mosphere. surrounding the sick couch, to one as yet free from, 
the exhalations of disease, are points which we are yet una- 
'ble to pronounce upon, though we see it every day proved by 
the fact of a change, even though from a lower to a higher 
situation, from a purer to a less pure atmosphere, operating 
the most miraculous cures in cases, to all human appearance, 
hopeless. Much must be doubtless attributed to the moral 
effects, of a removal from the contemplation of objects asso¬ 
ciated, iu the mind of the patient, with images of suffering 
and death ;* but still, so decided is the benefit derived, that 
we are compelled to acknowledge, though unable to account 
philosophically for the cause, that change of air is one of the 
most powerful curative means we possess. And when this 
change involves a variation of temperature, and moisture, (two 
conditions of the air, for the agency of which we can fully 
account) to any considerable or remarkable degree, we are 
justified in anticipating the most marked advantage from it. 
The effects of a change, to an atmosphere of nearly the same 
condition, are, at best, transitory, and after the system becomes 
habituated to it, a relapse is generally the con.soijucncc. When, 
however, the transition is so great, as to produce a general 
re-action of the system, w'o may hope, not only to find the 
diseased action cheeked, but permanently altered : and this 
is, for many reasons, still more decidedly the case, when the 
condition of the new atmosphere approaches to that habitual 





to the patient: in other words, to # that of his natal air. 
That the* eh ain't 1 from the low country to the mountain air 
of the Mcilgherries, is nearly equivalent, to that of a return 
to hi reat Britain, will scarcely he questioned, on perusing the 
preceding account of the meteorology of the hills ; and we 
are therefore bound to anticipate as good effects from the one, 
as from the other, provided we make allowances for the " 
countervailing effects of the sitjilrnnesx of the transition. 

In returning to Europe, besides the inappreciable moral 
inllucnce of a return to friends, home, and country, the pa¬ 
tient has the benefit of a prolonged sea-voyage, a curative agent 
in many instances of iirst-rate importance, and ho has the 
further advantage, of a gradual and twice-repeated change of 
climate. While, in ascending the hills, he has to undergo 
the transition, from the t emperature of Madras to that of the 
south of England, in the course of a single day, sometimes of 
a few hours, much as if he were to ascend from the Coro- ■ 
mandel Coast in a balloon, in the afternoon of a red hot day 
in May, and land, in the course of live or six hours, on the 
coast uf Devonshire. 

This sudden transition, where the constitution is prepared 
for it, lias ^ts advantages in a great majority of eases : 

1st. By exciting a healthy re-uction in the system. 

2nd. By exciting a new action, which overcomes the dis¬ 
eased one. 

3rd. By restoring the healthy powers of the constitution, 
and the general tone of the viscera, particularly the diges¬ 
tive organs. 

4th. By removing the eternally recurring causes of irrita¬ 
tion, in the low country, such as heat, moisture, closeness, ,ke. 

oth. By breaking the habit of disease ; a consideration 
of vast importance iu some of the most obstinate forms of 



Indian disease. Fever is the best illustration of this lad : 
the tendency to a recurrence of febrile paroxysms, is increased, 
by repetition, to a degree totally unconnected with the debi¬ 
lity, or extent of organic lesion produced, and only to he ac¬ 
counted for, by the all-powerful influence of habit on the con¬ 
stitution. In one of the most obstinate forms of this disease, 
"Intermittent Fever, it is frequently sufficient to put off, or 
change the period of access, to produce a speedy cure, and in 
most cases, the transition from one type to another, from a 
Tertian to a Quotidian, for instance; in other words, “ the 
change of habit,” is considered a salutary indication. 

On .the other hand, when the constitution has not suffi¬ 
cient power to produce this salutary re-action, or what is worse, 
when the sudden change of distribution of the circulating 
mass, throws an unusual load on internal organs, unfitted by 
disease for sustaining the shook, the effect must he propor¬ 
tionally mischievous, and cases of this description, conns un¬ 
der the category of diseases which arc not curable by a sudden 
change of climate ; or, at least, not until the diseased action 
is cheeked, and the powers of the constitution restored by a 
sea-voyage, or residence on the sca-coast. 

These positions will perhaps be better understood, when 
treating of the effects of the climate on Indian diseases, in de¬ 
tail. I have dwelt the more on them, because 1 conceive, that 
a want of attention to them, or. more correctly perhaps, the 
general ignorance of the necessity of attending to them, lias 
been the cause of much unnecessary disappointment, and de¬ 
preciation of the curative and restorative powers of the eli - 
mate. Many eases have been sent to us for treatment, in the 
last stage of organic disease : others, in which functional de¬ 
rangement had proceeded to such a pitch, that the slightest 
shook was sufficient to overturn the balance of the eonslitu- 
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tinnal powers ; and not a few, in which low country habits, 
and length ol residence in a hot climate, had paralyzed or 
altered the original European form of the Constitution, and 
rendered a transfer to this climate, nearly as uncomfortable to 
the feelings and detrimental to the fee hie remains of vitality, 
as that of a trembling ship lascar. from the hot moist climate 
of the sea-coast of India, to the chops of the English Channel. 

In such eases, it is needless to say, that all hopes of a cure, 
in oilier words, of a miracle, were futile, and could only end 
in disappointment ; and though, increasing acquaintance with 
the nature and power of the climate, is fast leading to a bet- 
tor and more rational selection of cases, it appears somewhat 
extraordinary, that the simple and obvious expedient of con¬ 
sulting some qualiiied person on the spot (at least in doubt¬ 
ful cases) should not sooner have been had recourse to. With 
a view to supply this desideratum, i. have subjoined a classi¬ 
fication of diseases,* proper to he transferred to the hill cli¬ 
mate, and which, though far from complete, will, 1 trust, he 
found correct as far as it goes, and, as such, to possess some 
share of utility. 

We shall now notice another important general considera¬ 
tion ; the length ol time required for the climate to operate 
beneficially. Here it must be recollected, that the object in 
all such cases is, not only to cheek or cure the existing dis¬ 
ease, but to remove, as far as possible, the tendency to relapse, 
unfortunately one of the invariable concomitants of all Indian 
diseases. This can be effected by time alone. Long after 
all symptoms of actual disease have disappeared, the temlciicv 
to relapse, on the re-application of the exciting causes, will re¬ 
main ; and time alone, by restoring the tone of the constitut ion 
generally, and the weakened organs in particular, can remove 
this proneness to a return of the original disease. 

* See See. IV. 
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It is not easy to fix a period tor this consummation of the 
cure, even in the most general terms, so much must depend 
on the nature of the individual ease, and of the disease, the 
time it has lasted, the age. sex. and constitution of the patient ; 
as a general rule, however, it mav belaid down, that a patient 
who resorts to the lulls, convalescent hum any of the more 
serious forms of Indian disease, should not quit the hills, 
until lie has been, at least, six or seven months free from all 
symptoms of actual disease. 

An important consideration, as connected with the hills, 
but which lias not yet met with the attention it deserves, is, 
the prophylactic (preventive) powers of the climate'. Xo 
axiom in medicine is more firmly established, than that of 
“Yenienti oeeurrite inorbo,” and 1 shall he disappointed, if 
this is not hereafter discovered to be applicable, in the most 
extended degree, to the Xcilghemes. 

It must have occurred to even the most casual observer, to 
have seen numerous instances of young men on their first ar¬ 
rival in the country, attacked liv some of the common Indian 
complaints, which yield readily to the usual means, but are 
sure to re-appear at tbe end of a very short time ; until, after 
a succession of similar relapses, the unlucky subject is either 
forced to quit the country, to recover his health, or perhaps 
finds a release from reit erated sufferings, in a premature grave. 
It is by these slight, but repeated attacks, in particular, that is 
laid the foundation of a whole catalogue of visceral diseases, 
parabysmie enlargements, organic derangement, scirrlius, Ac. 
and, even under the most favourable circumstances, such a 
case can rarely, if ever, be converted into an efficient soldier. 
Were lie, however, after his first or second attack, transferred 
to a cool healthy climate, and left there, till the natural powers 
of his constitution had overcome this predisposition to disease 
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arc we not justified in the expectation, that his amended 
health, and. in the case of a private soldier, improved habits, 
might enable him to resist exposure to the same exciting 
causes ? I have seen numerous examples of young officers, 
whose early period of service was a series of constant illness 
and suffering, but who, having been sent to Europe, before 
the formation of distinct organic disease, have returned to 
India with constitutions completely renovated, and have 
afterwards proved to he among the most zealous, active, and 
efficient soldiers, of whom our ranks can boast. Of this fact, 
(without, however, pretending to the credit of the laxt part of 
the exemplification) l may cite my own ease, as one of the 
most striking examples. 

I am, L confess, sanguine as to the result of a similar ex¬ 
periment, made in incipient disease, by pending young men 
to the Xcilgherries for a time, with the view of checking the 
predisposition to disease, so often manifested shortly after 
their first arrival in the country ; and I consider the plan par¬ 
ticularly applicable to the cases of young European soldiers, 
for whom the alternative of being sent to Europe for their 
health is nearly, if not wholly, out of the question. 


-Section' 2.— IIIs jus to Invalids. 

The first most obvious effect of the climate of the hills on 
an invalid is, to repel the blood from the surface, ft appears 
from the preceding remarks on climate that the average tem¬ 
perature of Ootacamund is 5S°, while that of the low country 
on the (.Vnnbatoor side is probably SO®, or SN°. and on tho 
iMvsore side, 82 s . or Si° ; consequently, the difference of tem¬ 
perature is. on the average, from 2i° to 30'. Hut if we sup- 
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pose an invalid to arrive in the dry season at Goodaloor, or 
Meetapollium. in the morning, he will find the thermometer 
at all events 8S°, probably 00", and the mine evening, on reach¬ 
ing Ootacamund , it will descend to 15°, perhaps to 12°, making 
a vicissitude of from 10° to 10". The immediate consequence 
of such a decided change of temperature, aided by the supe¬ 
rior dryness of the air in the higher situation, will be, to con¬ 
strict the vessels of the skin, to cheek perspiration, and trans¬ 
piration, and throw the blood on the internal organs; and, 
should anv of these be weakened by previous disease, the con¬ 
sequence will be, a greater or less degree of accumulation of 
blood in the weak viscus. or congestion, as it is technically 
called. From the close sympathy between the skin and liver, 
the latter is the organ most frequently alfecled in this way ; 
but the bowels, head, and lungs frequently partake of this 
unequal distribution of the circulation, the effect being added 
to in the lungs, by the difficulty of respiration produced by 
the rarefaction of the air. 

When no actual organic disease exists, and when the con¬ 
stitutional powers are not permanently debilitated, nature soon 
restores the balance: a rc-action takes place; the liver se¬ 
cretes more bile, the superfluous fluid is carried oir from the 
bowels by a mild diarrlnea, and from the lungs by copious 
expectoration, more particularly if this salutary process is 
assisted by care on the part of the invalid himself, warm 
clothing, <tc. and by the exhibition of mild aperient remedies, 
such as the Plummer’s pill.* which has the invaluable pro- 
pert} 1 of exciting the action of the liver and bowels, and de¬ 
termining to the skin at the same time. 

It is only in eases of actual organic disease, or, when the 
debility of the constitution is so great as to prevent re-action, 
* Composed of calomel in small quantile, antimony, ami ^uaiac. 
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Invalids generally suffer, in a greater degree, i'rom the 
sleeplessness before mentioned, and are relieved by the same 
means as those recommended to obviate congestion ; should 
these prove insufficient, a little Ilyoseyamus may, with ad¬ 
vantage, be added to the Plummer’s pill. 

Headache, is by no means an unfrequent complaint on 
the part of strangers ; when it depends on undue determina¬ 
tion of blood to the organ, much caution is required. Kotor- 
gherry, or Coonoor, is in such eases to bo preferred to Oota- 
camund, and no time lost in consulting a medical man. In 
ordinary cases, a little aperient medicine, moderate diet, and 
avoidance of any cause which accelerates the circulation, 
such as violent exercise, ascending hills, and exposure to the 
sun, seldom fail to remove all unpleasant feelings in a few 

Persons who have suffered from fever, should be cautious 
to avoid passing through the jungle at the foot of the hills 
during the night; and, if unluckily detained in them after 
sun-set, they should on their arrival submit to a course of 
purgatives, followed by Quinine in small doses. 

In every instance, of whatever description, warm clothing 
is of vital imp.ortance. Medical men are now generally 
agreed, that even in the low country a light flannel banian 
is of service in maintaining the action of the skin, preventing 
chills, &c. and a fortiori, it is indispensable on the hills ;* 

* The best protection is, a quick plunge into cold bath, or sponging 

rubbing well dry, dressing quickly, taking a glass of cold water and a 
long walk before breakfast. The Kdilor regrets that his friend Dr. 
Baikie is not here, to revise much that lie has written on tlie course to be 
pursued by invalids, because, siuee his return to England, lie lias be- 
come a convert to Hydropathic treatment, and now practises it, most 
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foot before ascending tlie Passes. 'L'oo much cannot be said 
in praise of the Uannel cummerbund. I have seen obstinate 
bowel-complaints cured by its adoption alone, and it is no less 
essential to females. 

Cold feet is a very general complaint among new comers, 
particularly ladies ; the remedy is simple: the adoption of 
Tamb’s wool stockings, which ought to form part of the stock 
of every visitor, whether in good or indifferent health. 

A stock of stout shoes and boots, should not be forgotten. 
In the wettest weather, a person watching his opportunity, 
and armed with thick-soled shoes, may always contrive to 
get a dry walk in the intervals between the showers, not 
forgetting, however, the precaution ol‘ changing both shoes 
and stockings on his return home.* 

For some time after arriving on the hills, invalids should 
avoid exposure to the night air, and should indeed never be 
out after sun-set. The reduction of temperature, which fol- 
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lows Uh' disappearance of the sun, must be felt, to be under¬ 
stood, and no one who values his health should expose him¬ 
self to the risk of cold, in (putting a crowded room or an even¬ 
ing party, to return home after night-fall. In the low eountrv, 
one is compelled to be up with the sun, to get a mouthful 
of fresh air; but on the hills, in an European climate, this 
is neither necessary nor prudent, and the invalid should wait 
till the sun has attained sufficient height to drive away the 
cold and moisture of tiie night, befme lie ventures out. taking 
care, however, to return in time to avoid the powerful effects 
of the sun’s direct rays, which are greatest about 9 or i- past 
9 A. M. 

The diet of invalids, on the first ascent, must of course in 
a great degree be regulated by circumstances, depending on 
the precise nature of each individual case. In general, how¬ 
ever, they ought to adhere to light animal food, with bread 
or biscuit, eschewing vegetables, pastry, cheese, Ac. : for 
drink, port or sherry is preferable to the lighter wines ; beer 
is unnecessary, and only loads the stomach. As a general 
principle, invalids ought to diminish the quantity of 
stimulus* in the shape of wine, spirits, or beer, until com¬ 
pletely acclimatized. It is an undoubted fact, that a com¬ 
paratively small quantity of any of these articles produces 
head-aches and other febrile feelings, probably from increas¬ 
ing the existing tendency to accelerated circulation of the 

In regulating their hours, regard must of course be bad to 
their previous habits of life : most residents have gradually 
adopted English hours, as most convenient, and allowing 
more time lor business ; but invalids will do well, for some 

* Cold water is the best stimulant, and IV. Gullv proves it to bj 
so. — Ian. 




time at least, to breakfast early, dine at 3 or .V past 3, and 
finish the day with tea, or something equally light. 

Exercise, is another essential part of regimen. Invalids 
should, at first, be cautious to avoid exposure to the sun, and 
exercise should be taken so as not to produce fatigue, but 
only to excite a gentle action on the skin. Hiding, as being 
ress exciting, and less fatiguing than walking, is to be pre¬ 
ferred at first, and a pony to a horse, on the same principle. 
Walking has another disadvantage, that it accelerates the 
circulation, and increases the feeling of tightness and con¬ 
striction in the chest; it also increases the liability to chills, 
as after toiling up a steep ascent, and getting well heated, 
one is frequently met by a current of cold air, producing im¬ 
mediate constriction of the vessels of the skin. When the 
invalid has become acclimatized, he should gradually increase 
his quantum of exercise ; and when fairly recovered', should 
pass as much of the day in the open air, as his strength will 
admit. 

The effects of the different seasons on diseases are by no 
means unimportant: very few invalids can boar with impu¬ 
nity the great difference of temperature between day and 
night, and the excessively dry atmosphere of the cold season, 
especially during the prevalence of the strong X. E. winds. 
Exposure to the sun also, at this season, is generally attended 
with bad effects. Upon the whole, the monsoon season (not¬ 
withstanding its comparative dampness) is, from its greater 
equability of temperature, the absence of cold winds, and the 
cloudy sky, admitting of exercise being taken at everv dry 
interval, infinitely the best season for commencing the treat¬ 
ment of a chronic complaint, and, where circumstances admit 
of a choice, I should prefer April as the period for ascending 
the hills. As the succession of the seasons differs ennsidera- 



Mv at Koterghcrry ami Ootacamund, it is possible by well- 
timed changes lVom one to the other, to avoid much of the 
unpleasant weather at both. 1 am in the constant habit of 
transferring the more delicate classes of invalids to Koter- 
gherrv or Coonoor, whenever I perceive that they arc retro¬ 
grading, or stationary, at Ootacamund ; and the benefit derived 
has been of the most marked description, particularly at the 
commencement of the monsoon, when the highly electrical 
state of the atmosphere occasions much suffering to a ma¬ 
jority of our patients. 


Section 3.—Effects of the Climate on Indian 
Diseases, in detail. 

The following observations are the result of my experience 
in more than 300 eases, of the most varied description. Of 
these, 129 were European soldiers, treated in the con¬ 
valescent depot, and 132 were officers, civil and military. 

The time, at which the sanative effects of the climate 
begin to appear, varies considerably in different diseases, and 
in different individuals labouring under the same disease. 
In some, the restoration is immediate, and permanent; in 
others, it is followed by slight relapses, ami in a great many 
cases, there is little or no amendment for many months. 
This is particularly the case with females, upon whom the 
climate is much longer in producing an effect, than cm the 
other sex, and they derive decidedly more benefit at first 
from the milder climates of Koterghcrry. and Coonoor, than 
of Ootacamund. If the accommodation were sufficient, I 
should bo disposed to send all ladies, and a considerable pro- 
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portion of the severer eases among officers, to Koterglierry, 
for the first three months. 

Sadden changes of weather have, as might he expected, a 
considerable effect on all the more delicate classes of invalids. 
Bowel-complaints, and dysentery, are peculiarly affected by a 
transition from dry to wet weather, but tin) effect is for¬ 
tunately in general only 1 rnnsitory, and the monsoon is, upon 
the whole, the most favorable season for invalids, probably 
from its great equability of temperature. 

The electrical condition of the atmosphere, exercises a very 
marked influence on most invalids on the hills. 

Rheumatism, cephalalgia (head-ache), and nervous com¬ 
plaints, are most sensible to its action, and patients, affected 
with these, or similar complaints, can generally foretell the 
approach of a thunder-storm, producing a general feeling of 
uneasiness, and a temporary aggravation of the pains. 

The influence of the phases of the moon on the paroxysms 
of periodical disease, has been much disputed, and is still 
“ sub life." 1 must confess myself convinced of the truth of 
the popular opinion, though not to the fullest extent perhaps. 
Scarcely a ease of intermittent fever, contracted in the low 
country, has come under my observation here, which did not 
undergo a decided aggravation at the full and change ; if the 
paroxysms were regular at other periods, they were severer, 
and of longer continuance at this ; the cold fit being always 
strongly marked, though often scarcely perceptible in fits 
occurring in the intervals. The quartan type, is that most 
subject to this mysterious influence, as are the obstinate 
types known as Seringapatam and Guzcrat fevers. I have 
two instances in my eye, at this moment, one, a field officer 
ol the army, who for the last 10 or 18 years has had a re¬ 
gular return of fever every full moon, preceded by violent 
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head-ache; this was originally contracted in Orissa; tin; 
other, a civilian of rank, who contracted the disease at Seringa- 
patam, 12 years ago, and who experiences a relapse at full 
and change. Cephalalgia, and hysteria, appear also to he 
subject to tills lunar inlluence, though less distinctly, and 
in a minor degree. 

The diseases of children, arc fewer in number, and in¬ 
finitely less violent in degree than in the low country. 
Dysentery, is of rare occurrence, as are also fever, marasmus 
and convulsions. An idea prevails, that teething takes place 
less favorably on the hills than below, hut this is decidedly 
contrary to my experience, and 1 consider the mischief, in 
one or two alleged instances, to have originated in the child’s 
having been weaned loo carl//. A similar idea prevails with 
regard to vaccination, which is said to be more difficult to 
establish here than elsewhere; this again is entirely owing 
to the difficulty of procuring good matter.* 

Small-pox, was said to be formerly common among the 
aborigines ; it has now’ nearly disappeared. We have vac¬ 
cinated more than 1.100 of their children within the last two 
years, and ] have never heard of its occurrence among the 
settlers, whether European or Native. 

Measles are ran', 1 have never seen an instance of it, nor 
scarlatina. Hooping cough is more common, but generally 
mild, and is readily cured by a change to Ivotergherrv and 
Coonoor, or vice versa. Of croup, 1 have only seen one ease. 

* Either from some defect in the packing, or some more ah-tt'u-o 

contained in glasses or pliials generally spoils in being conveyed to the 
hills. 

Fortunately, the facility now of procuring a child with vaccine 
pustules both ill Ootacamund and from Jaekalulla obviates this ob¬ 
jection. 
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In short, European children are peculiarly healthy, and 
thrive most remarkably on the hills. 

The effects of the climate on natives of the low country, 
are somewhat modified ; it being to them nearly as much 
a foreign climate as India is to us. They are very subject to 
slight ephemeral fever, and bowel-complaint, on their first 
’ascent, particularly if care be not taken to prevent their ex¬ 
posing themselves to wet, and sleeping on the ground. They 
very- readilv become acclimatized, however, and it appears to 
me that they become more muscular, and more capable of 
enduring fatigue, than even in their own country. 

The general plan of treatment pursued, may be described 
in a very few words. In the first instance, 1 have generally 
endeavoured to obviate the effects of the sudden transition, 
and consequent congestion of the viscera, by mild aperients, 
diaphoretics, warm bath, &c. 

The after treatment depends of course on the peculiar 
nature of the original disease, if an hepatic affection, a 
course of alterative mercurial medicines (Plummer’s pill is my 
favorite prescription), nitric acid, a mercurial plaster on the 
side, and finally tonics of the simple description. 

In dysentery, ipecacuanha, in the form recommended by 
Mr. Twining, is our sheet-anchor—and has proved equally 
efficacious in simple diarrhoea ; sulphate of zinc, sulphate of 
copper, and the usual tonics, have also been adopted with 
advantage : the former of these medicines, (assisted by tartar 
emetic in nauseating doses during the paroxysms,) 1 have 
found highly useful in cephalalgia. Fever, is generally subdu¬ 
ed, by smart purgatives and diaphoretics during the lit, with 
quinine in considerable doses during the intervals, parti¬ 
cularly just before the access of the fit. I have, now and 
then, been obliged to have recourse to arsenic, in the more 
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obstinate forms of fever, and almost always with success. 
The enlargement of the spleen, consequent on intermittent 
fever, has generally yielded to the spleen mixture recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Twining.* Rheumatism, 1 have generally 
found manageable by a steady course of Sarsaparilla, infused 
in lime water.+ Dyspepsia, requires more management, and 
generally demands a variation of successive antacid and 
tonic remedies ; one of the most useful of these 1 have found 
to be, a light bitter infusion, such as infusion of Calumba or 
Casearilla, with from three to seven grains of carbonate of 
potash in each dose. 

In female complaints, tartrite of potash and iron lias prov¬ 
ed a very useful assistant to the tonics in general use. 

As a general principle, my object has always been to obviate 
symptoms as they arose, and to assist nature, by the simplest 
means, in her endeavours to restore the tone of the constitu¬ 
tional powers, leaving the rest to the climate, in the etl'ects 
of which I have never been disappointed. 

A few words, on each of the more important Indian di¬ 
seases, will appropriately conclude this part of the subject. 

Cholera, lias only once occurred as an Tlpidemic on the 
Hills ; this was among the men composing the corps of 
pioneers at Coonoor, who had been previously much weaken¬ 
ed by fatigue and exposure, and lost fourteen eases : only 
one ease occurred at Ootaeannmd, and one at Ivotergherry ; 
and on a former occasion, when the Governor's vamp was 
attacked at the foot of the bills, the disease was instantly 
cheeked on their ascending; no new cases occurring, and t hose, 
previously attacked, rapidly recovering. 

* Transactions of tho Calcutta Medical and Physical Society, vol. iii. 
pn^re 305. 

+ Sit* li. Urudic'* preparation. 





Fever is unknown on the hills, except, when contract cel 
previously in the low country. In eases which have suffered 
from it below, it is, of all other disease's probably, that which 
derives the most immediate and decided benefit from the cli¬ 
mate, at least if unconnected with permanent derangement of 
the liver. 'When complicated with affection of the spleen, 
■as in the Seringapatam and Guzerat levers, it proves more 
obstinate, hut rarely intractable. Jungle fever, one ol the 
most dreaded and intractable of the whole class, is in general 
so much modified hv the climate, as to lost? its formidable 
character, as a proof of which may lie stated the fact, that out 
of some 18 eases, which have come under my observation, we 
have lost only one patient.* Fortunately, the circumstance 
of this form of fever seldom or never declaring itself before 
a fixed and definite period, generally the eleventh or twelfth 
day after exposure to the miasm, we are enabled to apply 
precautionary measures so as frequently to arrest the attack 
altogether, or at least weaken its force considerably. Among 
other striking examples of this fact, the following is not the 
least remarkable:—In 1831, a party of 27 European con¬ 
valescents, under charge of Lieutenant Croft and I)r. Au- 


* This was in every respect a most unfortunate instance, aa being 
that of a gentleman of distinguished talents, of the must amiable man¬ 
ners, and the most unwearied zeal. Circumstances having induced him 
to devote much of bis lime and talents to subjects connected witli the 
improvement of the Ncilglierries, his loss fell with peculiar weight 

1 allude to the late Dr. A. T. Christie, who eontraeted the disease 
while passing through the Goodnloor jungle, on his wav to Ootaen- 
mund : being naturally much predisposed to febrile derangement, the 
morbid action look such hold upon him, neiing ns a poison on the ner¬ 
vous system, that medicine proved completely inert, and lie sank 
without a struggle on the sixth day after the first accession. 





chinleek, while on their march to join the depot here, owing 
to some misapprehension of the Quarter Master General's 
instructions. passed a night in the middle of the jungle at 
the foot of the Ghat. The moment I ascertained this fact, I 
placed all the Europeans under a rigid system of survcillaucc, 
and they wen; each well JixcijiUiu J, and took considerable 
quantities of Quinine, with other ordinary precautionary 
measures. Lieutenant Croft, being subject habitually to 
fever, was subjected to a similar course of treatment, and all 
these escaped without a single untoward symptom ; but Ur. 
Auohinleck, reiving on the strength of his constitution, neg¬ 
lected the precautions recommended to him, and the con¬ 
sequence was. that on the eleventh day ho was attacked by 
the lever, in its most marked and aggravated form, and only 
escaped hv the adoption of the most active and decided 
treatment. 

Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, when unconnected with serious 
derangement of the liver, is another of the diseases which be¬ 
nefit, in the most marked and decided degree, by the climate. 
When we recollect that this Protean malady often bailies the 
highest order of talent and professional experience in Europe, 
it is no small proof of the efficacy of our climate to say, that 
dyspepsia is rendered even manageable by its influence.* 

Debility, in whatever degree, and particularly when occur¬ 
ring as the result, of long residence in the low country, with¬ 
out being connected with decided disease, seldom or never 
fails to yield to the influence of our bracing air, aided by pro¬ 
per diet, exercise, and regimen. The only exception to this 
is the ease of those who, by such residence, have become In- 
dianized in their habits and feelings: to them, the cold and 

* Tf not, then the cold water system will succeed, mid no medicine 
vill prevail.—Kr>. 
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wet are serious and insuperable obstacles, ami they suffer so 
much discomfort in this wav, as nearly to neutralize any 
benefit their health may derive. 

Habitual constipation, in the low country a very obstinate 
complaint, yields at once on the hills. The additional quan¬ 
tity of fluid thrown into the bowels assists this etf'ect at first, 
"and the restored tone of the stomach, bowels, and digestive 
powers in general complete* the cure. 

Local, and cutaneous diseases, of every description, sores, 
ulcers, affections of the joints, fractures, injuries of the head, 
and all other affections of this class, yield to appropriate re¬ 
medies with, at least, as great facility, as under the most 
favorable circumstances in Europe ; convalescence being in 
all of them incredibly rapid and perfect. 

Pulmonary disease, being of comparatively rare occurrence 
in India generally, is not often the subject of treatment here ; 
where it has occurred in its earlier stages (the only circum¬ 
stances under which it is manageable in any part of the 
world), it Iras presented no difficulty whatever. 

The host of diseases peculiar to females, acknowledge the 
influence of our climate in a remarkable degree ; they are 
often extremely obstinate, and are very generally rendered 
more so by the impatience of restraint, and unpardonable im¬ 
prudence ofthe sufferers themselves, but nevertheless, almost 
always, yield to time, and the gradual effects of the climate. 

Diarrhma, though requiring much care on the part of the 
medical attendant, and much self-denial on the part of the 
patient, from the liability to relapses consequent upon atmo¬ 
spherical changes, and slight errors in diet, has not in a sin¬ 
gle instance resisted the effects of judicious treatment; it is, 
however, a most obstinate disease, and in common with tin- 
next to be noticed requires a long freedom from attacks ; in 
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other words, a prolonged residence on the hills, to secure the 
sufferer from relapses, on returning to the low country. 

Dysentery, whether acute or chronic, is so seldom met 
with, unconnected with derangement of the liver, as to fall 
more propeily under the next head. Under whatever form 
it occurs, it is justly considered as one of the most formi¬ 
dable and fatal of Indian diseases, occasioning a greater loss 
of life among the lower ranks of Europeans in particular, 
than any other complaint—Cholera not excepted. Upon 
the whole, our practice in the less aggravated forms of tho 
disease has been tolerably satisfactory, but it always proves 
extremely obstinate, from the tendency to relapse from com¬ 
paratively trilling causes, sueh as slight atmospherical 
changes, errors in diet, exposure, &e. and it is rarely over¬ 
come without more or less injury to the constitution. It is 
in this, and the next, class of disease (hepatic), that 1 con¬ 
ceive the precautionary measure of a sea-voyage most ur¬ 
gently called for : with this advantage I apprehend that the 
results would he completely reversed ; hut without it, I am 
disposed to think that none but the mildest forms of the 
disease should he transferred to the Neilgherries, and that, 
in all of them, the patient should be acclimatized by a pre¬ 
vious residence at Koterghcrry or Coonoor, until the disease 
is fairly subdued, and nothing remains to be done, but to in¬ 
vigorate the constitution, and restore the powers of digestion 
and assimilation, by a transference to the bracing climate of 
Oolacamund. 

The same observations apply, but with still greater force, to 
the numerous and important class of hepatic diseases. The 
liability to congestion, from the sudden change of temperature, 
the mischief arising from tho susceptibility of the skin, be¬ 
tween which and the liver there exists the most intimate syjn- 



pathy, to atmospherical vicissitudes, and the inability to 
hear exposure to the sun, all operate unfavorably at first, 
even on the mildest eases of liver-complaint. In many of 
these, by the adoption of due precautions, and by sending 
the invalid to spend the first few months in the milder cli¬ 
mates of Kotergherry or Coonoor, we have been enabled to 
neutralize these obstacles, and ultimately to restore them to 
health. But as a general principle, it must he conceded, that 
the climate of the hills is not suited to hepatic disease, vhen 
of long standing, if of considerable severity, or if complicated 
•with affections of the bowels, unless the disease has been com¬ 
pletely subdued by a previous sea-voyage. When the affec¬ 
tion amounts to organic disease, leaving little hope of amend¬ 
ment from any climate, it is more likely to have the fatal 
termination accelerated than retarded by a residence here; 
and, when a scrofulous taint exists in the constitution, it is 
difficult to prevent its running into abscess. 

ltheumatism, as a consequence of the abuse of mercury in the 
low country, is not uncommon. Though an obstinate affec¬ 
tion, it always yields to general tonic remedies, such as the 
infusion of Sarsaparilla above-mentioned, aided by the brac¬ 
ing effects of the climate. 

Gout is equally manageable. The cure of this singu¬ 
lar disease is perhaps in every instance impossible ; when 
the constitution has the arthritic tendency, all that can be 
expected is, to reduce the number of fits, modeiate their 
violence, and prevent their injuring the general health, all of 
which, with but little assistance from medicine, is perfectly 
cll'ected by the climate. 
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-> Section 1.Cr-Assim-ATioN or Diseases. 

I propose to divide tliis subject into three heads : 

1st Class. 

Discuses in which I conceive the patient may. with safety 
and advantage, be transferred at once to the hill climate, in¬ 
cluding those which would be benefited by a previous re. 
sidence at Kotergherry, and Coonoor. 

1. Incipient disease, of every description. 

2. Fever, if unaccompanied with severe affection of the 


;b Diarrh'ca. 

4. General debility, if not dependant on organic disease, 
or great functional derangement. 

5. All local affections, of whatever description. 

0. The milder forms of chronic dysentery ; acute dy¬ 
sentery can seldom, I apprehend, be a proper subject of 
treatment hi this climate. 

7. The milder forms of hepatic disease. 

fS. Almost- all female complaints, properly so called. 

!). Muscular rheumatism. 

10. Mercurial rheumatism, or periostitis. 

11. Incipient pulmonary disease. 

12. Dyspepsia, and its concomitants. 

IT. iXeuralgia (pains depending mi an affection of tie- 


Diseases which arc likely to benefit by a residence on the 
hills, provided the patient has it in his power to premise a 
sea-voyage, or, in the milder cases, a residence of some 
months on the coast, so as to remove, or at least entirely 
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chock, the complaint. The delation, or nature ot the voy¬ 
age must of course depend on the nature ol the complaint, 
and other circumstances, to he determined by the judgment 
of the medical practitioner advising the change. To persons 
coming down from Kengtil, or the more distant- parts of the 
I’ombay presidency, the short voyage along the coast will 
always be of service, often all that is necessary. In other 
and more serious cases, it must be prolonged for two or 
three months. Still the advantage of coming to the hills, in¬ 
stead of the long and expensive voyage 1o and from the 
Cape or Europe, the circumstance of being within reach of 
one’s own office, or business, of whatever description, and 
many others, are so evident as to require no discussion. 

1. Hepatic disease, not amounting to organic allW-t.ion. 

2. Dysentery of the severer descriptions, with the same 
qualifications. 

3. Severe mercurial rheumatism, if attended with enlarge¬ 
ment of the bones. 

4. Chronic enlargement of the viscera, (or Parabysma, as 
it is termed technically.) 

5. Debility, the consequence of long residence in the 
country, and complicated with functional derangement of 
the liver, or any other important oigan. The sea-vovage in 
this, and the first two divisions, should be of considerable 

3lin Class, 

In the first class, or diseases not likely to benefit by this 
climate, under any circumstances — ] would include, 

1. Hepatic disease, if organic or complicated with a scro- 
fulous taint in the constitution ; at least if the hitter ha.-, 
declared itself. 

2. Dysentery, under the same circumstances 
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3. Confirmed pulmonary diseases. 

4. Tlie atrophy of advanced years, consequent upon long 
residence in the country and Italianized habits. To such 
unhappy subjects, after almost any degree of preparation, 
cold acts as a complete extinguisher, and the only resource 
left for them is, a prolonged sea-voyage in the wanner lati¬ 
tudes. 



CHAPTER XU. 


Intuoductoky to tut: Taiit.es of Routes. 


Tiie several routes to the Xeilgherries lmve been so mate¬ 
rially altered since Dr. Baikio’s time, as to render it lieees- 
sarv to substitute the following remarks and Tables for 
those contained in the former work. 

There are three points which afford the readiest, and in 
fact, almost the only access to the Hills, from Calcutta, and 
Bombay:—Madras, on the Eastern coast; Calicut and Cau- 
nanore, or Tellioherry, on the Western.* 

On arriving at Madras, intending visitors to the Hills 
generally proceed via Areot, Bangalore and Mysore, and the 
routes (in the Tables,) leading to those places, will guide 
them ; and on application to the Post Office at Madras, thev 
will be furnished with all information necessary as to the 
course to be pursued (until the railroad and its branches are 
finished) in laying a dawk from A root to Salem, or from 
Madras to Triehinopoly direct, witli routes to those places : 
the Tables shew thermites from thence to the Hills as now 
existing. 

When the railroad rid Areot, to which place it has al¬ 
ready been completed, is continued (ami it is now in rapid 
progress) to Calicut, with branches to “ Meetapolliuin” and 
“Secramogay,"’ at the base of the Hills, passing Salem, with 
a branch to Bangalore, and one to Triehinopoly (as shewn 
* See tlie Outline Map shewing the routes (o the Hills. 





in the Map) all travellers will, it may be presumed, proceed 
by the rail ; thus rendering any observations on the present 
lines of road, except only on that by Mangalore, unnecessary. 

M’lien the branch rails to Meetapollium and Sccramogny, 
which will commence at or near Coimbatore, are completed, 
the distance from .Madras to each Terminus will he about 
2S(i miles ; which, at the rate notv travelled by the train to 
A root, namely. 20 miles an hour, will enable travellers to 
reach those points respectively in ] 1 hours. 

Coonoor is distant from Meetapollium, as already men¬ 
tioned, 15 miles : Kotergherry from Seeramogay, may,in time, 
he only 12 miles : and Ootaeamund is 10 miles from Coonoor. 

The hranch rail from Mangalore to the main line, will ex¬ 
tend to about 05 miles, forming its junction about midway 
between Vanicmbaddy and Tripaloor, about 00 miles from 
A rent ; and the branch to Triehinnpoly from the main line 
will he about 90 miles; commencing at Salem, 135 from 
Areot, and passing “ Cavoor,” will run due east to Triehi- 
iio] mly. 

Allowance must he made for any inaccuracy which may 
hereafter appear, in regard to the estimated distances be¬ 
tween the diderent places named : as they are merely given 
from measurements on the Map. and alterations may he 
made in the directions of the lines in the progress of execu¬ 
tion. 

From the above observations, it is evident, that, after the 
completion of these lines, all travellers will proceed from 
Madras, Mangalore, Am. by rail; and then the present route 
to the Hills via Mangalore and Mysore, will be abandoned 
and the -‘Coonoor - ’ and " Seeramogay’’ Passes become the 
high roads to the Hill stations : and the “ Scegoor” Pass ho 
used only by those who are anxious to see Mysore, Seringa- 
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patam, and other places in the same direction, and who, 
having leisure, will he content with the slower, hut still 
pleasant conveyance of transit carriages from Bangalore. 

This leads us to remark on the existing mode of travel 
from Areot to the Kills, via Bangalore and Mysore. 

In the first chapter, we adverted to the Establishments of 
transit carriages kept by Messrs. Burghall and others, at 
Madras: by them travellers will be furnished with printed 
tables of stages, and charges generally. We shall give an 
abstract of those; but we recommend the traveller to send 
for both kinds of carriage, one for horses, the other tor 
bullocks, in order to enable him to decide in which he will 
travel from Areot to Bangalore or Mysore, and perhaps to 
“ Seegoor as it is in the contemplation of Messrs. Burghall 
and Co. to extend their horse-transit to the foot of the Hills. 

On seeing these carriages, between which there is a great 
difference of size, the traveller can arrange as to the accom¬ 
modation which he will require for himself and luggage : if 
he should be obliged to change from the horse-transit to 
that drawn by bullocks, as at present necessary from Ban¬ 
galore or Mysore, he may be put to much inconvenience, and 
be obliged to hire two of the smaller conveyances from one or 
other of those places. 

The Editor’s experience leads him to recommend the hire 
of a Bullock Carriage, expressly providing against there being 
mg change of carriage, all the way from Areot to the Hills. 
This carriage is much easier than the horse conveyance. 
Bullocks travel at the rate of XI to 5 miles an hour, and 
give much less cause lor dissatisfaction. 

The Horse Transit is of course, generally speaking, 
a quicker mode of travelling, averaging about o to 0 miles 
an hour, but the horses are much jaded when the road is 
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heavy, and travellers are numerous, and they do not work 
like the more patient and persevering bullock. 

It is much to be regretted, that Messrs. Burghall and 
(Jo. and the other proprietors, do not exert themselves more 
than they do, to have better horses and stronger bullocks 
between Arcot and Bangalore: from the latter place to 
Ootacamund the bullocks are larger, and kept in good con¬ 
dition. 

The visitor, proceeding from Calcutta, should not take 
Patarrahs, these are of no use, as the roofs of the carriages 
are rounded so as to prevent their being overloaded, lie 
should only have Portmanteaus or Trunks, and these should 
not be higher than 111- inches, as they are put under him in 
the carriage, which has boards laid across, and on these is 
the bedding, the traveller reclining as in a Palankeen, but, 
if he travels light, he may form a seat by taking up two 
or three of the boards. 

Both the above-mentioned carriages have a pocket on each 
side for small articles ; but it is absolutely necessary for great¬ 
er comfort, that the traveller should, at his own expence (a 
mere tritle), have 4 or G more pockets made, of any coarse 
cloth, to hold wine, beer, &e. (not forgetting a bottle of 
brandy), and the many small articles he may take with 
him; and we likewise recommend him to provide himself 
with a small kettle, teapot, a few plates, &c. in short, all that 
he would take to insure independence of the deficiencies of a 
dawk Bungalow all over India; the bungalows, between Arcot 
and the hills,are generally not deficient in culinary articles, but 
tea,coffee,sugar,amt salt, and a good supply of bread, biscuits, 
iCc. should bo laid in at Madras, Bangalore, and Mt/sore. 

Most of the dawk bungalows are good, some very supe¬ 
rior ; especially those built by the liberality of General Cub- 
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If Messrs, llurgliall and Co. or others, will not arrange to 
send the carriage by rail, packed with the travelling luggage 
(which they would find it their interest to do, for the accom¬ 
modation of the public) but will only arrange to have it 
ready at Areot, the traveller should take those additional 
pockets, and a packet of tacks and a hammer, and fix them 
himself at that place. 

At Areot, there is a very comfortable Hotel; but the tra¬ 
veller should, after arranging for his transit, write to the 
respectable native proprietor of it, intimating his intention 
of being there by the train of the day ; and, should Messrs. 
I3urghall and Co. or the other proprietors of carriages, decline 
to send his conveyance from Madras, ho should not omit to 
include in bis letter to the hotel-keeper, directions to have 
his transit carriage waiting the arrival of the train ; as the 
present hotel is about 5 miles from the Railway station, and 
the Terminus is at A moor, beyond Areot: and, furl her, the 
traveller should, in order to prevent disappointment, desire 
Messrs. Burghall and Co. to instruct their agent at Areot 
accordingly'. 

A new hotel, however, is in contemplation, to be erected 
close to the Terminus; and then the difficulties which arise, 
from the distant position of the present one, will be obviated. 

The hire of the different transit carriages is at present as 
follows; but the traveller will receive a printed Table of 
charges from Messrs, llurgliall and Co., and others, when 
he engages his transit; and these give the stages, and par¬ 
ticulars as to the charges, and existing bungalows on the line. 

The Railroad fares for the different class carriages, charg¬ 
es for luggage, and for horses, if any are taken, will be learnt 
from the manager at Madras ; but these are all as low as 
those of tin- I Vagal railway, if not less. 
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The hire of a I torso Transit carriage from A root to Ban¬ 
galore, is, ..Co.’s Ik fin 

Of a Bullock Transit, from Arcot to Bangalore, . -10 

Of a Bullock Transit, from Bangalore to Ootacamund,... 4S 

The expenses at the bungalows on the line, are very tri¬ 
fling ; but it is advisable, in order to secure greater attention 
and expedition on the part of the drivers of the carriages, to 
give each of them on a change, of which there are only about 
four through the whole distance from Arcot to Ootacamund ) 
one or two rupees, and to give the syces and bullock-boys 
an anna each, at each stage. 

The stages are about five miles apart.; and appear in the 
Tables ; and in the way-bills furnished by the proprietors of 
the carriages. 

It is also strongly recommended to the traveller, to visit 
the extensive ‘ Emporium’ of Messrs. Oakes and Co. at Mad¬ 
ras, who have as multifarious a display of European goods, 
as is exhibited in the Exchange rooms in Calcutta ; and also 
the shop of Messrs. Shaw and Co., out-litters, from these well 
conducted establishments he will ubtain all necessary infor¬ 
mation as to articles of clothing, Ac. adapted to the Hills ; 
and he should not omit to take with him the water-proof 
clothing, strong shoes, &e. and a most useful kind of legging, 
or thick gaiter, made of enamelled hide leather, which lias 
a flat iron plate neatly enclosed at the side, keeping the gai¬ 
ter linn, and the tops covering the knees : this is much bet¬ 
ter than the old nmd hoot ; or new hunting hoot ; and a 
friend of the Editor was saved by the plate from a fractured 
leg, on his pony falling on slippery ground. These gaiters 
are known by the name of “ ant-igropolos” and are patented 
in London; and are also made by the hoot-makers of Calcutta. 

There is a good hotel at Bangalore, where the traveller 
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should rest and there study the Transit way-bills ; and, hav¬ 
ing had the experience of the rate of travelling from A root, 
should make his calculations for leaving Bangalore at such an 
hour as will insure his arrival at the bungalow at Mysore, 
87 miles, in about 20 hours, and from thence to that at 
“ Uoondelpct,” 27 miles, hv midnight. 

He should there take refreshment, and put on warmer 
clothing, and leave at 4 A. m. or earlier; and should 
have his water-proof coat, boots, &e. at hand, so as to be pre¬ 
pared for mounting his pony on reaching “ Secgoor and 
ladies, who intend to vide up the pass, should put on their 
habits in the carriage, as they approach the village of See- 
goor, in order to avoid delay at that place. 

Secgoor being about 29 miles distant from Goondelpct, 
and almost all the road being an ascent, it will bo evident 
that the traveller should attend strictly to the advice to 
leave the latter place by 4 a. m. and he will thus be 
enabled to breakfast at the Kulkutty bungalow, near the 
head of the pass. 

Persons going to the Hills by the “ Coonoor Pass,” 
should adopt similar precautions as to putting on warm 
clothing,&c. as abovementioned,at Meotapollium; and arrange 
to leave that place at day-light, as the journey from thence 
to Coonoor is tedious when travelling in a palankeen or ton- 
john; therefore all who can ride should go on ponies. 

The same directions generally will apply for the guidance 
of travellers from Bombay, before ascending the “ Sispara or 
Koondah Pass who should make their preparations at the 
bungalow situated at “ Sholaikul,” or at that of “ Walakaud," 
at the foot of the Pass. 

At Calicut, to which travellers from Bombay arc now 
conveyed by the Steamers, passing it on their way to Halle, 
there is a public bungalow. 
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At Tellicherry, ami Cannanore also, there arc bungalows, 
and other accommodations lor travellers. 

Having given the above directions and information, for 
the guidance of travellers, we shall now add the Tables of 
routes and distances from each of the places before mentioned, 
generally, to and from the Hills. 

Since penning the foregoing remarks, the Editor has re¬ 
ceived a communication from a friend in the Public Works 
Department of the Madras Government, which lie regrets 
did not reach him in time to modify the observations made 
in treating of the anticipated new road to Koterghcrry from 

The intimation conveyed to the Editor is, to the effect, 
“ That a first class carriage road is under estimate to lie made 
from Seeramogay to Ivotergherry, by such easy gradients as 
would necessarily extend the distance to 30 miles, hut, as it 
would be travelled with comfort by carriages, it would be 
altogether a more desirable trace then having a tedious Ghaut 
to ascend. This new road would be continued to Oota- 
camuiul, and then, for the first time, a carriage road would 
connect it with Koterghcrry, a desideratum which lias too 
long prevented daily intercourse between the two stations. 

l ' There would also be branch carriage roads to Coonoor 
and Jaekatalla ; and, if this projected road is sanctioned l>y 
the Madras Government, it will be completed by the time 
the intended branch line of railroad is extended to Seera- 

T’his intimation, however, is accompanied by a remark that 
another project is also under consideration, namely, to form 
the approach up the Pass to Coonoor by means of an inclined 
plane and rails, worked by a water-wheel ; hut even then 
the carriage voads would he made from Coonoor to Ootaca- 
mund and lvotergherry, and from the latter to Jaekatalla. 
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With reference to tiie main line of rail road and converging 
branches, the Editor is confirmed in the belief, before express¬ 
ed, that the whole will be completed within two years and 
a half; the latest information he has received states, that it 
will soon reach Vaniemhaddy, and that it is expected to be 
carried to Salem in the course of 1S37—; by which time, 
"the greatest portion of the line between Salem and Calicut 
will also be completed. 
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I'KOM OOTAC.On.'XD TO COI.M Li.VTOKK .VXD 
PAI. LGIIAI l(_li tKV 


Bv Tim Coosoon Pass and AIit.t.u’Oi.lii.u. 


To Coottoov, 

Mectapollimn, 

Alwhlookurrov, 

AYalaivar, 


Total miles 


Bungalowsi 
! Hotels. j 



PROAt OOTACA1IUJsD TO COIMBATORB 
Bv KoTERGlIERRY -VXD MEETAl'O-LLIUVI. 

B. ] t 0 

i!. ; it l r, 

J!. 


1 


* A foot path only,—dillicuU even foe Ponies. 


PROM OOTACAMUAB TO COIMBAXORR 
Bv KoTERGHEItltY ANT) SEElUlTOt: AY PASS. 

To Koierjrliei'rv, , 

*l.'tkievi ;irum, or Seeramogay, 

Coimbatore, 


Total mile,. 



H 0 
ii 'a 


To Koiorgben-y, 

i Aleeln|>o]lium. . . . . 

C'oimhature, . . . 

Total miles, . 


2 See vcumrli* at the close of '.lie ii.troiluetirm to these Tables. 
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FROM MADRAS TO TRICIIIXOPOLV 
Bv SaDKAS. Al.OIPARVA. PoNDTCtlLIUir, C'L'DDALOnE 


um, or Ciuldalore, 

>r 1'oodoo Clniltrum 


I '* 


B.—Travellers to Trii'liinopoly and Salem, should enquire of 
Messrs. Tavler and Co. at Madras, as to the means of travelling hy 
their Transit Carriages to these places. 


















FROM OOTAC'.VMCNI) TO CAXXAXORF. AND 
TKLLICIIKKKY 

Br XliJlDlWl TTI'M, G OOP ALOOil. Manantoddv. Til E 
Coxmun Giiao-and Cut a para mij a. 


To 1 ’ykaiTn, 


O, in,,.,, iul.lv- 
] 

Manai.locMy, 

Jlal.-ilrl. 


"J 

C r ] 


ibn 



- ITcin'i- lu TcllU-luM-n, by Fahooi- i> M- >). 2. 


FROM rAULGKAl rC'JTKRRY TO CALTCFT 


By Litkimcotaii, Ancj vi>ii>ooimr. Mintaiuy, Aphtacopk 
and Tin; IJm roou Tiivti:. 


To Luckrieotab, 

C.iu'iTajioolohairy, 

Anniulipooriiiii, 

Arriaootlo, 

Calicut, by tbo Bcyjioor riror, 


B. 

11. 

Ji. 

i 3: 

! B. 



Total railcs, 
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FB03I PAUI.OIIA'C’rClIKBBY TO CALlCfl 
iir Lvckricotau, Asuadipoobam, and Mai.liapooraji. 


To T.uckricolnh, 

Cherrntxtolehairy, 
An^adijMx.n'ain, 
•Malliapoorant, 
Chain i nuil, 
CutUlalwumly, 


)1 0 

n ,2 




FROM PAVL01IAVTCUKRRY TO SI'.KJIAMOGAY, AND 
D AX A IK F A COTTA 
lii- CoiMV.ATOlt!:. 


To Gunin'f'ntav, 
M'alaiyar, * 
Muddookurrav, 
Coimbatore, 
Goodnloor, 
Seoramoany, 
Daiiaikencottn, 


)i. I S |« 

R. i 11 I (1 

i). 1 n I o 

! lo | i 


Total miles, 


* This road from Alalliapoornm to Calient is (lie best. 
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Temperature of the Air at Bombay House, the residence of D. Boss, 
J£sq. at Ootacamund, nearly 8,000 feet above, thele.ee] oj the sea, 
being the results of daily observations noted by the. mil of a, fix d 
patent self-registering Thermometer on the scale of Faht from the 
1st of April, 1853, to 31*# of August, 1350. 


April* . 

Way, . 

jui>? 

September, .. 

October, . 

November, .. 
December, . 


July, . 

August, .... 
September, . 

October, . 

November, . 
December, . 


January, .. 
February, 


September, .. 
October, . 

December, .. 














A Table exhibiting the monthly and yearly mean temperature of the. Air at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras; and at 
Ootueamund on the Eeilgherries; and in the City of London : with average falls of rain in England and the 



Menu Ti'iU|iiT.it\ii-(' of the Air in London, . -Id.-V’ I .Moan Temperature of (lie Air at Madras,. So.]" 

Ditto dim* ditto on tin' Xeiledierrirs.. o0.5° I Ditto ditto ditto Bombay, . 81.1" 

A. 11. Observations taken at tlm Observatory. | Ditto ditto ditto Calcutta,. 78.3" 
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Appendix, No. II. 


TABLE OF HEIGHTS OF MOUNTAINS. 

Dodalct Range. 

Bcvoybettn, 

Coonoor, 

Dodnbettu, ... ... 

HuTur.^olabetta, 

Hobulbuttu, 

Koondauioyn, 

Ootaeanmnd, 

Tumburbettn, 

Koonjah Range. 

Avalanche Hill, 

Davebetta, (Sugar-loaf Hill,) 

Koondah l’cak, 

Makoorteo Peak, 

Koiergherrg Range. 

Dimhutty, 

Kotergherry, 

Kodanad, 

Koondabetta, ... ... ... 

Oorbotta, 

Low Country, adjoining. 

Coimbatore Palace, ... ... ... 

Dauaikem-ottali Fort, ... 

Mcotapollium, 

Seeruuiogay Bungalow, ... 


SISS 

r.ssc> 

8760 


7S1G 

7110 


0571 

83511 

8102 


6330 

C571 

GS15 

GO 13 

1-183 

10GG 

1000 

1100 
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REVISED RULES OF THE OOTACAMUND CLUB, 1856. 


Rule I. 


Tho Ootacamund Club shall consist of an un¬ 
limited number of Subscribers, composed of 
Gentlemen in Her Majesty’s or tho Honorable 
Company’s Service, and others moving in gene¬ 
ral Society. 

Rui.e II. 

1. Every Candidate must be proposed by 
one member and seconded by another member. 
His name, accompanied by a statement shewing 
in what capacity he is eligible, together with 
that of bis proposer and seconder, shall be given 
to the Secretary, who will post it in the Reading 
room for ten days, after which a ballot lor tho 
admission of the candidate will take place. 

2. Ten Votes are required to render the 
ballot vulid, and one black ball in ten will 

3. Rending the ballot, and w ith the sanction 
of the Committee, a candidate may be admitted 
us an Honorary Member. 

Rft.E III. 

1. The Entrance donation shall be Rs. 35. 

2. Buyable by equul instalments, within two 
months after election, or earlier, in the event of 
the member’s departure from the Hills. 

3. On failure of payment within the time 
specified, the proposer of the member will be 
held responsible for the amounl, and such de¬ 
faulter shall forfeit his election. 


Election of mem¬ 
ber how effected. 


Number of votes 
required to render 
election valid. 

Admission as an 
Honorary Member. 


Entrance donation. 
Donation how pay¬ 
able. 


Penally 
payment a: 
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PROSPECTUS OF SEMINARIES. 


Mies IIai.e, Lon’oivoot> Horst:, Ootaca.ulnd, 
Receives Yount) Ladies, on Ihe following 


Terms. 


Board, with Instruction in the usual Branches 

-of an English Education. 

Two Pupils from the same Family, . . . 

Three ditto ditto. 

Weekly Boarders. 

Daily Boarders, ...... 

Daily Pupils,. 

Two daily Pupils, under ten years of age, from 
tho same family, ..... 

Instruction on the Piano,. 

Children under ten years of age, . 

Singing,. 

Drawing. 

Dancing, ....... 

Scripture Exercises,. 

German and Italian,. 


40 Rupees per month. 
70 
100 


A reduction is made in favor of children 
as boarders, under the age of ten years. 

There is also a reduction in the terms for 
pupils, when they take lessons in more than oi 
Medical Attendance, Stationery, Washing, 


itering the establishment, 
miplishmenls to elder 


Each pupil to be provided will 


mall Cam 


i Cot and Bedding, Knife, 
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PROSPECTUS 


FARINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Ootacamind, Neij.giiekri£3, 

CONllt'CTED I1V 

MR. FREDERIC A AS IF. 

Willi the ass, / / t It Masters. 

Referees. 

W. U. A kbit r r i Malts. 

W. II. IIayj ] I ] 1/ 1 C S. 

IR v. 1L S. Cl r It / l 
H. l f . C. Cleghokn, Esq., si. ii., Madras. 
Major General Cleveland, Triehiuojtuly. 
Rev. G. H. Evans, m. a., Oaf aca mi,at. 
Colonel II. S. Foottn, Madras Artillery. 
Major J. MicOorGAI.r., Madras. 

H. Xkisox, Esq. Madras. 

J. Shaw, Esq., I. It. c. S., Madras. 

Rev. A. R. Svaionds, M. A., Madras. 

James Tayj.oh, Esq., Bornhay. 

W. E. I'xjiKitwoon, Esq., Madras C. .S'. 
Major General Watson, Oatacaauind. 

W. S. AVltlGllT, Esq., Ii. A., Madras. 


The Coritsn or Instkii/tion, pursued a( this Establishment, cin- 
braves, Scripture History, ami llie Evidences ol Christianity ; the Nat are 
anti Uses of Common Things; Kimtish Grammar and Coniposil ion ; 
nil Introduction to English Literature; the Ureneli, German and Latin 
Languages; Arillmtetie, Algebra, amt Geometry; Geography; the 
Outlines of Ancient and Modern History; the Outlines ot Natural 
History; the Elements of Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy; anil 
Vocal Music. 




\ L'l'l'.NDIX. 


education ox the neilgiterry hills. 


Mr. J. A. Kino anil his sister, Miss Kino, residing at Ootacammul, 
will ha happy to undertake the care and education of a few young 
children, on (lie following terms. 


Boarders.each Its. 40 per mensem. 

Two children of the same family . „ 72 „ 

Three do. do. . . „ 100 


Bay-Pupils 

Bo. two of a family 

Do. three do. 


. each „ 12 

. „ 21 


Day-pupils will be accommodated with breakfast and dinner at an 
additional ahavge of Rs. 7, 12 or 15 per mensem, according to the num¬ 
ber of the family. 

X. B.—Payments required in advance. 

Mr. King was fourteen years Second Master of the Vepcry Grammar 
School, at Madras; and both his sister and ho have had great experi¬ 
ence in the care and tuition of children. The pupils entrusted to their 
charge will he instructed in the various branches of English Education, 
I,din, Mathematics, and the Elements of Natural Science: and their 
comforts and religious training will he carefully attended to.— linjma- 
hnl, Outacnmund, Mnii, 1850. 










Appendix, No. V. 


Memorandum of the Current Prices of the under-mentioned 
Provisions at Ootacamund, for the month of August, 1850. 


l't Sort, lici t; 

1st ditto Corn Beef, 

Voul, 

1st sort Ham, 

1st sort Baron, 

1st sort Sheep, 

2nd flitto ditto, 

3rd ditto ditto, 

Saddle of Mutton, 1st sort, 
Ilind-quartcr of ditto ditto, 
Fore-quarter of ditto ditto, 
Leg of ditto ditto, 

Xeek and Breast, 
liread, 1st sort, 

Brown ditto ditto, 

Common Biscuits, per lb. 
Wheat flour, 1st sort, per Se 
Rolong, 1st sort, 

Ditto, 2ml ditto, 

40 Seers of Bran, 

12 bottles of Milk, 




10 Loaves 
12 „ 


0 4 0 

0 4 (5 

0 4 0 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 

5 0 0 

3 0 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 
0 12 0 


0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 3 0 
10 0 
1 0 o 


* The weights in use in the Bazars of the 4 
The Maund of 25 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The Visa of 2 lbs.—ditto. 

The pound of 40 rupees (tolas weight.) 

The seer of 23 ditto, (or ditto). --Ed. 


settlements, are ; 










Al'i'I.MHX. Xo. VI. 


Manual of Instructions for the quilanee of the Revenue 
Officers of the Uoimhatore District, in their disposal of 
applications made to them for Zands upon the Neilqherry 
Kills, sanctioned bp Government, VMh, Dec. 1819, in con. 
7th Jan. 1S50, Rev. Dept. Ko. 1218.* 


I. The fylluiviiia Manual of Inst.ruc- 
r ‘au,t2r> i5 l ° 9 ’ y '“' /PS ' 71 lions i.s eommuniealed (o the irvemia 
authorities of the Coimbatore District, 
for their guidance in the disposal of (he applications which may be 
preferred to them for lands upon the ^Neilgherry Hills, required either 
for building, or for agricultural purposes. 

II. for the more complete elucidation of the whole subject; the 

Board would refer to the documents 
* Revenue Despatch to the . , . * - . . , 

Governor General oflndm, ,,olt ' d m ,h<! ,nar " ln ' m ' nc * of " lud > 

No. 2 dated 23d l’eb. 181-2. have been supplied to the ollico of tiio 
Revenue Despatch to the Principal Collector of Coimbatore. 

Government of Fort St. p r0Ili these papers, the following in- 

Ra 13 ’ uatud 2,st Btructi0,,! ‘ 1,avc ■"« " ,:uul - v 

Extract Min. Con. dated 12th »" (1 m t,lcin > th u sentiments of the Hoii- 

Sept. in con. 5th Oct. 1843, orable Court on the rights of the Todas, 

Rev. Dept. Nu. 9‘JU. and oilier Settlers on the Hills, a „j 

on the principles whiuh should rrgulata 
the grants of land for agricultural purposes in those parts of India 
which, from their climate, are most likely to be frequented by tho 
European Colonist, are clearly and distinctly stated. 

III. The Survey of the Neilgherrics (proper) has been completed, 
and copies of the Map of the Hills arc under preparation, one of \vhjeh t 
ou completion, will be furnished for record in tho Principal Collectors 
Cutcherry. In this Map will be separately exhibited 

1. The lands in the occupation of Government. 


* This Manual was appro ml by the Hon'hie Court, in para. 2 of 
their Despatch dated 17 th Jvly, 1850, .Vo. H, vommmiwated by Govern, 
ment , 8f/t Oct. in con. Uh Xoc. 1850, Rev. JJepl. So. 918. 










AITEX-DIX. 


Ai'i'ESJJix, No. VIII. 


A List of Plants gathered on the Xeilyhcrrics. particularly in 
the. environs of Ootacamund. By the Iter. J Ir. Schmid.* 
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Appendix, No. X. 


Extract from Captain llaekncss' Account of the Inhabitants 
of the Aeilphcrr// II ills ; noticed in the list ofpublications 
annexed. 


The appearance of the Tor>.\s or Tor 
the original inhabitants of the hills, i: 
above the common height, athletic am! 
and open nml expressive countenance 
elusion that (hey mu>t he of a ditferont 

word Toruwars is the Tamil term for 
race, perhaps the most extraordinary n: 
number, including both sexes, ami of a' 
They never wear any cohering to t 


may bo considered 
Generally 
tln-ir bold bearing, 
Mediately to the con¬ 
i’ neighbours of the 
can tlu-y be ? Th 0 
11 Mint of a 


























Atpendix, No. XII. 


* 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS DESCRIPTIVE OF THE 
NEILG11ERRIES. 


1. —Tlic first pen that called the 

James Hough ol Madras m "L 
l’roduclions, &<•. of the Xcilghcm 
tore,” addressed to the Editor of 11 
between July and November 1S2 
collected torm. m 1 m"J. bv JJateba 

2. —In 1827, Dr. Young, of the 

the Medical ami rhvsical Society o 
and Medical Topography of the Neil 
4 of 11 1 t d 

3. — I 1 3 C j II If k 
“AD i t (1 XI) 
summit of the NciIl'Iicity Hills i 
through Smith, Elder and Co., Lou 


serious attention of the Indian com- 
' ‘of the Bevel, 
otters on the Climate, Inhabitants, 
ies or lllne Mountains of Coimbu- 
‘The Calcutta Hurkuru” newspaper, 
:ti, and subsequently published, hi a 
rd and Son. London. 

Madras Establishment, presented to 
f Calcutta a paper on “The General 
.gherrics,” w hich is published in Yol. 


s, of the Madr 
;ular aboriginal 

LI M 


ty, published 
r inhabit ing the 
of Coimbatore,'’ 


4. —In 1831, Capt. Mignon of tbe Bombay European Regiment, 
published a little Volume entitled “Notes extracted from a private 
Journal written during a tour through Malabar, and among the Neil- 
glierries,” printed at tbe American Mission Press, Bombay. 

5. —In the same year, Lieut. II. Jervis, IT. M. 02ml. Regiment,publish¬ 
ed a “Narrative of a Journey to the Falls of the Caverv, with an His¬ 
torical and descriptive account of the Neilglicrricsthrough Smith, 
Elder and Co., London. 

0.—In the same year, also, appeared the first edition of Dr. Bailor's 
account of (lie Hills, printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. 

7. —Ill 1S35, Dr. P. M. Benza, Surgeon to the then Governor of 
Madras, published a “Geological sketch of the Ncilgliomcs,” which will 
be found in Yol. 4 of tbe Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

8. —In 1838, Dr. DeBurgh Birch, of the Madras Service, laid before 
Government “A Topographical Report on the Netlgliemes," published 
iu the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Yul. VIII. 
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APPENDIX.' 


“JNeilghcrry Loiters.” It is a clever, lively and amusing narrative, and 
was-published at the “ Telegraph and Courier” Press, Bombay. 

14.—There is also a brochure by I. D. P. Packman, Esq. late Senior 
Medical-Officer on the Hills, entitled “Companion to the Blue 
Mountains,” which is a very useful guide in a condensed form; 
published by Pharoah and Co., Madras. 

Several reports, and notices of particular subjects connected with the 
Hills, have been, from time to time, published in the different Literary 
Journals, and Transactions of Literary Societies: amongst them ap- 

A valuable paper by the Rev. Mr. Schmid upon “ the Botany of the 
Hills and the language of their Inhabitants,” and 

“ Notices of the Trees, Plants, and Ornithology” of that interesting*, 
region, by T. C. Jcrdon, Esq. of the Madras Medical Establishment.,- 

In conclusion, “Tire Madras Christain Herald,” in No, SL-VoL 
XIY. under dato the 80th J uly, 1856, and subscqtfent N'umhersi'j^vbs a 
Beries of articles entitled “ the Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills : • 
their social customs, and Religious Rites,” from the rough note9 of 
a Missionary. 
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Neilgherries 



pi Chap 1: Introduction 

pi5 Chap 2: Preliminary remarks by author 

p15 Location of Neilgherries 

p16 Climate of Neilgherries 

p18 Passess or Ghauts, Seegoor Pass 

p20 CoonoorPass 

p21 Sispara, Koondah Pass 

p22 Goodaloor Pass 

p24 Ketergherry Pass 

p25 Mailor Ghaut 

p27 Chap 3: Description of Stations, Ootacamund, Hotels 

p33 Public buildings, Official Authorities 

p37 Shops and Trades 

p38 Markets and Bazar 

p39 Excursions, Rides 

p42 Coonoor 

p44 Kotergherry 

p46 Jackatalla 

p50 Chap 4: Topography 

p54 Sholas 

p55 Lake 

p58 Todar Population 

p60 Hulliculdroog Hillfort 

p63 Chap 5: Climate, Temperature of Air 

p64 Increased power of Sun's direct rays 

p65 Powerful wind 

p72 Formation of ice in dry Season 

p73 Monsoon season 

p74 Moisture 

p83 Remarkable Equability of Climate 
p89 Chap 6: Geological Formation 
p91 Chap 7: Soil and Productions 

p92 Wheat, Barley, Oats, Keeree mow, Poppies, Garlick, Onion, Fruits, Vegetables 

p93 Forest Trees 

p95 Coffee 

p99 Chap 8: Botany 

pi05 Chap 9: Zoology 

pill Chap 10: Population 

pi 13 Chap 11: Effects of Climate on the European Constitution 

pi 16 Observation on change of climate 

p122 Hints to Invalids 

pi 30 Effects of Climate on Indian diseases 

p140 Classification of Diseases 

pi43 Chap 12: Tables of Routes 

pi 61 Appendix 

p161 Various Tables and Abstrads relating to Ootacamund 

p162 Meteorological Table 

p164 Register of Weather 

p164 Average Temperature 

p168 Thermometric Observations 





p169 Yearly Mean Temperature 

pi70 Table of Mountain Heights 

p171 Rules of Ootacamund club 

p181 Seminaries 

p186 Education 

p187 Convent 

p193 Revenue Officers 

p201 List of Plants on Neilgherries 

p225 Inhabitants of Neilgherries 

p232 Mortality of European Soldiers 

p244 List of Publication on Neilgherrie 



